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Plans to Reduce | Expendituzes on Charity Work | 
Hazard in Coastal) Said to Reveal Upward Trend 


Shipping Offered 


Conference of American 
Ship Representatives Fa- 
vors Adoption of Lanes: 
For Passing of Vessels 


Inquiry Is Planned 
Into Safety Devices’ 


Anchoring of Tankers in Fog, 
As Measure for Prevention | 
Of Collisions Is Declared to 

4 Be Impracticable 


General support of the principle of 
passing lanes for coastal shipping 
and the establishment of such lanes 
where practicable was voiced as a} 
method of reducing loss of life and 
property at sea by approximately 100 
representatives of American shipping 
interests who attended the “Safety | 
at Sea” conference held Oct. 29 un- 
der the direction of Supervising In- 
spector General Dickerson N. Hoover, 
of the Steamboat Inspection Service, 
Department of Commerce. 


As a supplement to the passing 
lanes it was further decided that as 
an additional safeguard, investiga- 
tions of mechanical devices purport- 

Aig to lend greater safety to ocean 
“travel by the reduction of boat colli- 
sions will be made. 
Danger in Anchoring a. 

Anchoring of oil and gas tankers in 
fog as a means of avoiding dangerous 
collisions was decided by the conference 
as being impracticable and of more dan- 
ger than if the tankers continued under 
way. It was pointed out that already 
the captains of tankers have standing 
orders not to embark in heavy fog and 
to take every precaution for safety. 

Ira A. Campbell, general counsel for 
the American Steam Ship Owners’ As- 
sociation, presented the following resolu- 
tion to the conference which was unani- 
mously adopted: ‘ ; 

“That this conference, representative 
of the general shipping interests of the 
United States, declares that it is their 
chief concern to promote the safety of 
life and property at sea. 

“That in furtherance of greater safety 
it recommends the voluntary establish- 
ment and use of lanes of traffic by ship- 

@ ping interests wherever practicable. 
Agreement Sought 

“That to the attainment of this end, | 
the conference further recommends that 
the committees heretofore created, with! 
such additional representatives and com-| 
mittees as shall be deemed advisable of 
the shipping industry chiefly concerned 
in the navigation of the various divisions 
of the coastal and inland waters of the} 
United States, be requested to proceed 
as rapidly as possible to consider fur- 
ther practicability of adopting such 
lanes and to secure the agreement of 
the shipping interests concerned to con- 
form to the recommendations of the 
committees, and to report promptly the 
results of these deliberations and efforts 
to the Department of Commerce.” 

Frank S. Davis, of the Maritime As- 
sociation of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, advocated navigation lanes on 
coastwise waters where necessary but 
recommended establishment of such 
lanes should be voluntary with the ship- 
ping interests. 

Mr. Davis presented a statement rec- 
ommending that owners of steam and| 
motor vessels other than tugs with tows 
have their vessels, so far as is safe and 
practicable, use such lanes as may be 
established and that towing interests 
should operate outside of lanes which 
may be established for steamships. 

Rear Admiral Philip Andrews, re- 
tired, representing the same association, 
stated that the value of coastwise ship- 
ping lanes in foggy weather is obvious, 
and that just as trans-Atlantic lanes 
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‘Hatless’ Vogue Said 
« Not to Cut Wool Use 


Census Bureau Says Most Bare-| 
headed Men Have Hats 


“Hatless men” have had no appre- 
ciable effect upon wool consumption, ac- 
cording to information furnished by the 
Bureau of the Census, Oct. 28. 

Even among those men who go with- 
out hats, the majority have purchased 
hats, but do not wear them except upon 
special occasions, it was stated. 

The following informatio was fur- 
nished by the Bureau: 

While no figures are available on the 
number of men in this country who go 
without hats, it is not thought that the 
fad, which is. particularly popular 
among college youths, has affected the 
use of wool in hat production. 

The 1929 figures are not available as | 
yet, but for all preceding censuses since | 
1921, there has been a trend upward in 
the value of wool-felt hats produced in 
this country. Since these hats are worn 
mostly during the Winter months, it| 
would not appear that this fad has af- 
fected this trade. On the other hand 
the latest figures show that there was 


Assistance Extended Needy 


Families Doubled in Many 


Cities, According to Statistics Prepared by Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of Labor Department 


XPENDITURES for charitable relief | 
to families show an upward trend | 

in the United States, and at present are | 
of especial interest in connection with 
the unemployment situation, it was 


Mounting expenditures for relief by 
pubile and private family welfare agen- 
cies as reported by the Children’s Bu- 
reau in the October issue of the Monthly 
Labor Review, are of especial interest 


stated orally on behalf of the Children’s | at present in connection with the ap- 
Bureau, Department of Labor, Oct. 29. | -raisal of the unempoyment situation. 
Monthly expenditures involving relief | The figures were obtained in coopera- 
of this kind nearly doubled in 15 cities) tion with community chests and coun- 
during December, 1929, when approxi-|¢ils in an area of 39 cities cooperating in 
mately $1,000,000 was spent by public| national reporting of statistics in child 
and private welfare agencies. | soaiiienes and related fields. 


was explained orally, and for the larger|of Community Chests and Councils and 
cities: such as New York, Chicago, Phil-| the local research committee of the Uni- 
adelphia, and San Francisco, are not) versity of Chicago, and was taken over 
available, but probably would show a) by the Children’s Bureau of the United 


5 : The project | 
Statistics for the whole country, it!was begun by the National Association | 


| ditures 





a drop in the production value of straw 
hats, used in warm weather, but it 1s 
not possible to trace this to the so-called 
“bare-head” movement. 

In the wool-felt hat industry, the! 
latest figures show the total production | 
of wool-felt hats was about 386,250) 
dezen, valued at approximately $5,527,- | 
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substantial increase also. In January, 
1930, 19 cities showed a 48.6 per cent 
increase of charitable relief compared 
with that spent in January, 1929. 

The full text of a prepared statement 
commenting upon the mounting expen- 
for relief work in cities for 
which statistics were available follows: 


Oklahoma Will Limit 


Oil Production for 
Remainder of Year 


Order of State Corporation 
Commission Includes 10,- 
000 Wells Hitherto Not 
Affected 


State of Oklahoma: 
Oklahoma City, Oct. 29. 


An order for proration of all flush} 


and many of the old, settled oil fields 
in Oklahoma until Jan. I, 1931, was made 
Oct. 28 by the State Corporation Com- 
mission. 

The order will include about 10,000 
oil wells heretofore not covered by the 
proration rules, according to W. J. Arm- 
strong, chief conversation officer. : 

This order follows a hearing lasting 


nearly two weeks, during which time pro-} 


tests were heard from oil companies, roy- 
alty owners and attorneys who sought to 
have proration removed entirely or 
greatly modified. During the hearing 
there were allegations of price fixing 
by means of proration. The method of 
prorating the Oklahoma City field was 
attacked, and oil operators of Stephens 


County asserted they would be forced} 
into bankruptcy were the small wells) 


prorated drastically. 


The new order fixes the State allow-| 
able flow at 550,000 barrels daily during | 


October, 545,000 barrels daily during No- 
vember, and 535,000 barrels daily dur- 
ing December. 
eight groups, 


Class A covering wells 


having a daily production of five barrels | 


or more. It is Class A wells on which 
the protests were waged most strenu- 
ously. 


they flow on average. 

Transportation Facilities Included 

The Commission extended the order 
to make all transportation facilities 
parties thereto. This, it was said, will 
prevent running of crude oil 
private lines and loading racks. 
other extension was to “wildcat” wells, 
or wells opening “new pools, sands or 
zones,” these to have one day of open 


test and thereafter to be limited to 50! 
barrels per well per day until further | 


order of the Commission. A “wildcat” 
well “shall be considered as one outside 
of a preexisting drainage area.” 

The Commission in its preamble to the 
order said that it finds the potential 
production of the United States to be 
10,000,000 barrels of crude oil a day, 
and imports of crude and refined prod- 
ucts total 300,000 barrels daily, thus cre- 
ating a total possible current supply 
of 10,300,000 barrels daily. This is bal- 
anced against a current demand of 2,- 
800,000 barrels for domestic consumption 
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Fields were divided into | 


These wells will be prorated 50 | 
.per* cent for all over five barrels a day | 


through | 
An- | 


States Department of Labor on July 1, 
1930. 

| Relief expenditures from 1928 and 
1929 were reported by 15 cities for family 
welfare and relief given by all agencies 
‘except those handling mothers’ aid and 
veterans’ relief. Normally, such expendi- 
tures are lower in Summer than in Win- 
| ter. During none of the Summer months 
of 1929 were they as low as in the corre- 
}sponding months of 1928, 
[ane was the forerunner of mounting 
expenditures during the Fall and Winter 
{of 1929 that not only denote a period of 
;need of major proportions but also re- 
! flect the struggle of the agencies to meet 
| the need. By December, 1929, the 
| monthly expenditure reached almost $1,- 
| 000,000 ($911,181) in the 15 cities, or 
‘almost double the amount of 
($496,512) given in December, 1928. 
| Figures for relief given by all agen- 
{cies for 1930 have not yet been received 
from cooperating cities by the Children’s 
Bureau but study of relief given by the 
principal agency in 19 cities from Jan- 
uary, 1929, to July, 1930, shows a con- 
tinuing upward trend at even higher 


relief 
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Rare Photographs 
Of Sun’s Eclipse 


} 


' DP iscoveries Indicated 


Exceptional promise of new discoveries | 
is contained in photographs of the sun’s | 


eclipse taken by the expedition at Niau- 
fou Island, South Pacific, the Department 


been informed in a dispatch received 
by the Naval Observatory from the ex- 
pedition. 

Phenomena never observed before have 
appeared in the photographs and spectro- 
graphs made by the party, the dispatch 
stated, “Exceptional beauty and detail” 
was shown in nine plates from the 63- 
foot camera, the observatory was _ in- 


formed, while the spectrographs show | 
long | 


“exquisite definitions 
range in wave length.” 

Packing of the expedition is froceed- 
ing rapidly, Comdr. C. H. J. Keppler 
reported, and with favorable weather it 
is expected the party will reach Tutuila 
by Nov. 1. 
ment follows: 

A dispatch received by Capt. Julius F. 
Hellweg, U. S. Navy, superintendent of 
;the Naval Observatory, from Com- 
maner C. H. J. Keppler, in administra- 
tive charge of the Naval Observatory’s 
eclipse expedition at Niaufou Island, in- 
dicates that photographs taken by scien- 
{tists of the party during the eclipse on 
| Oct. 21 hold exceptional promise of new 

discoveries. 

The dispatch follows: 

“Nine plates from the 63-foot camera 
show exceptional beauty and detail. 
= Marriott vastly gratified. 


through a 


Professor Mitchell’s spectrographs show 
exquisite definitions through a _ long 
range in wave length from 3,200 in 
violet to 7,800 Angstroms in red. AI- 
together, coronium lines are visible in 
the spectra, of which one at wave length 
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Some Improvement Claimed 
In Business in St. Louis Area 


Betterment Principally in 


Field of Distribution and 


Necessities Lines, According to Monthly Review 
By Federal Reserve Bank 


_T. LOUIS, Mo., Oct. 29.—Moderate 

improvement in the business of the 
eighth Federal reserve district as a 
whole during September is reported 
in the monthly review of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of St. Louis. The bet- 
terment came principally in the ‘field 
of distribution, and especially in ‘the 
necessities lines. Volumes continued 
below those of corresponding periods 
of 1929, however, the review shows. 

Favorable influences affecting »mer- 
cantile activities were generally re- 
duced retail stocks, more of a disposi- 
tion among retail merchants, to buy, 
the definite breaking of the drought 
and more optimistic spirit in the agri- 
cultural areas, according to the re- 
view, 

Manufacturing is in a less favorable 
position than trade, the review states. 
The volume of freight traffic continued 
its decline, as contrasted with corre- 
sponding periods in earlier years, Col- 
lections continued slow, 

The summary of district business 
conditions follows in full text: 

Taken as a whole, business in this 
district during the past 30 days under- 


| went moderate improvement as con- 
| trasted with the similar period imme- 
diately preceding, which earlier period 
witnessed ‘the lowest point reached thus 
far in the present era of depression. 
The betterment appeared principally in 
distribution, and more particularly in 
lines dealing in merchandise for com- 
mon consumption. Seasonal influences 
were more in evidence than earlier in 
the year and constituted an important 
factor in the larger volume of trade. 
The extent of increase attributable to 
this cause, however, was not as great 
as in recent years, and in virtually all 
lines investigated the volume was sub- 
stantially below that of the correspond- 
ing period in 1929, and the average 
during the past decace. Other favor- 
able influences affecting mercantile 
activities were generally reduced re- 
tail stocks, more of a disposition among 
retail merchants, both in the cities and 
country, to replenish and make provi- 
sion for late Fall and Winter require- 
ments, definite breaking of the pro- 
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This situ- | 


'Exceptional Promises of New. 
in 
| Dispatch From Expedition) 


of the Navy announced Oct. 29 it had} 


The full text of the announce- | 


Effect of Income 


On Sale of Fruit 


Federal Survey Shows Poor | 


| Buy as Much Fresh Food 
As Wealthy Persons 


HAT the poor and rich are alike in 
offering an excellent market for 
fresh fruits and vegetables, is indi- 
cated in an analysis just completed by 
the Commerce Department, of sales of 
these commodities through 26 stores 
in Louisville, Ky., the Department an- 
nounced Oct. 29. These stores were 
selected as a national laboratory in 
which the distribution costs and char- 
acteristics of the items sold through 
grocery stores might be subjected to 
close expert scrutiny, according to the 
statement, which follows in full text: 
Fresh fruits and vegetables ac- 
counted for approximately il per cent 
of all sales through these stores. In 
all types of communities of high and 
low income this figure did not vary 
greatly, and only a slight indication 
was noted that higher income coim- 
munities afforded a somewhat better 
market for these items. Sixty per cent 
of such produce sales were in vege- 
| tables and 40 per cent in fresh fruits. 
The fresh fruit and vegetable de- 
partments of the 26 stores analyzed 

| were leading profit producers. An 
| average net profit in these depart- 
|} ments of 18.6 per cent of sales was 
recorded, this proportion remaining as 


Post Office Arranges 
To Assist Stores in 
Christmas Shipments 
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‘Department to Put Clerks 
In Large Retail Organiza- 
tions to Expedite Delivery 


Of Packages 


Large retail stores will this year again 
| receive the cooperation of the Post Of- 
fice Department in properly preparing 
their Christmas mail for shipment by 
requesting the Department to detail one 
of its clerks to the mailing department 


affixing of postage and addressing of 
| parcel post shipments, according to in- 
formation made available by the Depart- 
|}ment Oct. 29. The following additional 
| information also was made available by 
the Department: 

The practice of Department supervi- 
;sion of Christmas mail at the point of 
origin in large retail stores in the big 
cities will be followed this year in cities 
| where the post office receipts are in ex- 
cess of $600,000. Those postmasters 
who think well of it may carry out this 
practice provided it does not, in their 
judgment, require additional auxiliary 
allowance. 

Plan Is Outlined 


For the purpose of making sure that 
| bundles are properly done up for ship- 
ment by parcel post and that they have 
the proper postage affixed, and are prop- 
erly addressed and that they may have 
the most expeditious shipment, arrange- 
ments can be made with the large stores 
which desire to cooperate in this way 
whereby certain clerks are detailed from 
the post office to such stores to supervise 
the wrapping, addressing, stamping and 
transmission of parcel post, the store to 
be required to furnish the necessary 
space and tables or other facilities for 
having this work properly done. 

It is not contemplated that the clerks 
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'Accidents Are Main 
Hazard to Children 


Illinois Survey Shows Leading 
Causes of Fatalities 


State of Ilinois: 
Springfield, Oct. 29. 

“Accidents are far and away _ the 
greatest of all fatal hazards to children 
of school age in Illinois, and tuberculo- 
sis ranks as the next most important 
cause of death,” the State Health Direc- 
tor, Dr. Andy Hall, declared in a state- 
ment just issued. 

He emphasized health as a good sub- 
ject for study during American educa- 
| tion week which will be observed in IIli- 
nois Nov. 10 to 16. 

Fatal accidents among school children 
are 40 per cent more frequent down 
state than in Chicago while the tuber- 


;of the store to supervise the wrapping, | 


thus assigned will wrap the bundles or | 


Rate of Mortality 


For Year Found | 
To Show Decline 


\Census Bureau Survey Dis- 
closes Drop for 1929 in 
Area Embracing 96 Per 
Cent of Population 


‘Deaths From Auto 
Mishaps Increased 


‘Fatalities Due to Influenza,| 
Heart Disease and Spinal 
Meningitis Found to Em.- 
brace Fifth of Total 





The death rate in the United States 
fell from 12.1 per 1,000 population in| 
1928 to 11.9 in 1929, the Bureau of the 
| Census stated on Oct. 2°, 

The statement, made public by the De- | 
|partment of Commerce, follows in full! 
text: | 
| The Department of Commerce an- 
;nounces that 1,386,365 deaths occurred 
|in 1929 in the registration area in con- 
| tinental United States, corresponding to| 
a rate of 11.9 per 1,000 population as! 
compared with 12.1 in 1928. 

This area in 1929 comprised 46 States, 
the District of Columbia, and nine cities 
|in nonregistration States, with an esti- 
;}mated population on July 1, 1929, of 
; 116,275,139, or 95.7 per cent of the total 
| population; in 1928 the registration area 
| included 95.3 per cent of the total popu- 
lation. 

The death rate from all causes per 
| 100,000 population decreased from 1,207.1 
‘in 1928 to 1,192.3 in 1929. This net de- 
crease was almost entirely balanced by 
increases in influenza (from 45.3 to 55.5), 
diseases of the heart (208.3 to 210.9), 
and meningococcus meningitis (2.6 to} 
4.5). Deaths from these three diseases | 
alone caused 21.2 per cent of all deaths} 
in 1928 and 22.7 per cent in 1929. | 

Among the epidemic and endemic dis- 
}eases listed in this summary, seven | 
showed lower rates in 1929 than in 1928, 
the outstanding one being for measles | 
(5.4 to 2.5) which caused less than half ; 
as many deaths in 1929. Decreases were | 
; shown also for typhoid and paratyphoid 
fever, diphtheria, acute anterior poliomy- 
elitis, dysentery, lethargic encephalitis, | 
and malaria. Other epidemic and en-, 
demic diseases showed increased rates, 
among them whooping cough, scarlet | 
fever, and erysipelas. 

Decreases among other important | 
causes were for pneumonia, all forms , 
(from 98.2 in 1928 to 91.7 in 1929), ne- | 
phritis (95.3 to 91.2), congenital malfor- | 
mations and diseases of early infancy | 
(65.8 to 62.4), tuberculosis, all forms! 
(79.4 to 76.0), diarrhea and enteritis, un- 
der two years (20.7 to 17.9), diabetes 
mellitus (19.0 to 18.8), cancer (91.6 to 
96.0), and pellagra (6.1 to 5.8). Deaths 
from alcoholism decreased from a rate 
of 4.1 in 1928 to 3.7 in 1929. 

Deaths from accidental and unspeci- 
fied external causes increased from 79.4 
to 80.9. The types of accidents which 
showed the most noticeable increases 
were automobile accidents, excluding col- 
lisions with railroad trains and street 
cars (20.8 to 23.5) and accidental falls 
| (14.1 to 14.6). A slight decrease was | 
| shown for deaths from drowning (7.1 to | 
| 6.2). 

(An accompanying table, prepared | 
by the Bureau of the Census, and | 
showing in detail the causes of | 
deaths for both 1928 and 1929, will | 

be published in the issue of Oct. 31.) | 
Cash Payments Advocated | 
To Aid Business Recovery; 


State of South Carolina: 
Columbia, Oct. 29. 
“Pay your debts with cash and then | 
use your surplus cash for sane, construc- | 
tive works,” the Governor of South Caro- 
lina, John J. Richards, stated orally to- 
day, in advising the people of the State 
to look forward to business prosperity 
and to lend their efforts to bring that 
| prosperity about in the near future. 
| The Governor commended the “buy 
jnow for cash” movement, but warned 
jagainst extravagant and unwise spend- 
ing. “Just because you have money in 
the bank,” he said, “is no reason for 
|spending it freely and without thought 
for tomorrow. Judiciously expended 
jfunds are essential but wasted money 
|does no good.” 


culosis rate of this group in Chicago is | 


more than twice that downstate, he said. 

The statement follows in full text: 

Accidents are far and away the great- 
est of all fatal hazards to children of 
school age in Illinois, and they occur 
nearly twice as frequently downstate as 
in Chicago. La&t year 832 fatalities 
jamong children from 5 to 19 years old 
were ascribed to accidents against 551 
to tuberculosis, the next most important 
cause of death. 

The accident rate is highest among 
grade pupils while that from tuberculosis 


is highest in the high school group, es- 
| 


pecially among the girls. 


The fatal accident rate among school | 
children downstate was 12.6 per 100,000 | 


population last year and in Chicago it 
was 9. The rate from tuberculosis, on 
the other hand, was 9.7 in Chicago and 
5.4 downstate. 

Five causes, accidents, tuberculosis, 
| heart disease, diphtheria, appendicitis 
}and pneumonia, ranking in importance 
in the order named, were responsible for 
nearly two-thirds of all mortality among 
school children last year. They were 
together responsible for 2,786 out of 4,- 
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Bureau of Standards Finds Smokeless, Odorless and 
| Noiseless Types May Now Be Employed Where 
| Old-style Flashlights Were Prohibited 


GMOKELESS, odorless, and noiseless | 
| ’ flashlight photography, made pos- | 
sible by the development of electric 
flash lamps operated either by alter- 
nating current or batteries, is in keep- 
ing with sound engineering principles, 
according to an oral statement Oct, 28 
in behalf of the phetometry section of 
the Bureau of Standards, 

The photo flash lamp, it was ex- 
plained, is in reality a highly efficient 
short-life lamp containing aluminum 
fofl which burns up almost instantane- 
ously with the application of the cur- 
rent, thus producing the flash, Because 
of the advantages possessed by this 
type of flash in that it eliminates 
smoke, noise, and entails no fire haz- 
ard, since the flash is confined within 
the bulb, it is believed that it will rev- 
olutionize the method of taking flash- 
light photographs and also open new 
fields for photography The Division 


va 


wntered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Bay State Plans 


To Create Jobs 


Electrification of Railroads 
Entering Boston Among 
Proposals Outlined 


State of Massachusetts: 

Soston, Oct. 29. 
6erPHE principal effort of this and 
similar’ committees throughout 
the State is to create jobs,” declared 
James J. Phelan, of the Massachusetts 
State Emergency Committee on Unem- 
ployment, in discussing on Oct. 29 the 


“pa TRIOTISM consists of some 


very practical things. It w 


ratriotic to learn what the facts 
of our national life are and to face 
them with candor.” 


—Woodrow Wilson, 


President of the United States, 


1913—1921 
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Radio and Film 
Companies to Aid 
EmploymentDrive 


|Addresses to Be Broadcast 
| Will Describe Methods 
| Proved Successful, Col. 


| Woods Announces 
| 


results of the Committee’s meeting on 


that date at the State House. | Women Ar € Urged 


| 
The Committee was appointed Oct. | L i fi 
26 by Governor Frank G. Allen, Carl | To Aid in Program 
P. Dennett, acting president of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, was 
chosen vice chairman of the Committce | 
and H. W. Bowdoin, of the New Eng- | 
land Council, secretary. 

The proposals outlined by Governor 
Allen in his address to the Committee, 
including that of electrification of rail- 
roads entering Boston, will be referred 
to the executive committee. This com- 
mittee is made up of Philip R. Allen, 
Frank P. Cox, Carl P. Dennett, J. D 
Hunter, Frederick M. Jones, James T. 
Moriarty, J. Foster Smith, John F. 
Tinsley, and R. W. Bowdoin and Mr. 
Phelan. 

Governor Allen, addressing the Com- 


” ] 


Cleaning and Repairing of 
Homes as Well as Purchases 
Of Needed Equipment to Be 
Advocated 


The two broadcasting systems of 
the country and the motion picture 
industry have offered the use of their 
| facilities to the President’s Emer- 
gency Committee for Employment, 
| the chairman of the Committee, Col. 
| Arthur Woods, stated Oct. 29. Five 
| States and 15 cities already have or- 
| ganized to handle the employment 
problem, he said. 


The women of the country will be 
| urged to aid in the national campaign 
by arranging for clean-up and repair 
|work and for purchase of needed 
| home equipment now rather than 
| later, Dr. Lillian Gilbreth, in charge 
of activities of the Committee af- 
| fecting women, stated orally. 
Loans for New York 
A leading small loan corporation of 
New York has made available $100,000 
to welfare bodies in more than 200 cities 
to be loaned without interest to families 
in distress, Col. Woods said. The fund 
is to be distributed in amounts of $10 
| to $50 to a family, with repayment when 
the wage earner finds employment, and 
on repayment the money again will be 
loaned. 
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Great Britain Asks 
Change in Ceremony 


To Unknown Soldier 


Note to Interested Nations 
Suggests Distinguished 
Visitors Cease Practice of 
Laying Wreaths on Tombs 


The Department of State has received | “ny, : “ill 
a note from Great Britain suggesting | , ae , aeres will ‘urge each woman 
that the interested nations of the world | wie te dahoe own ee and budget 
unite in discontinuing the custom of lay- | determine what repairs can be 


ing wreaths by distinguished foreign visi- | he bought, Dr, Gilively tener an 
tors on the tombs of Unknown Soldiers, | ghe suggested that both repairs anil pur- 


according to ‘pformation received orally | chases be made from the int 
: ws n e fro » standpoint of 
at the Department of State Oct. 29. giving ‘employment to some one. 

The suggestion was made with the ex-| Women will be urged to function ih 
planation that it was time to forget the | the general program through their clubs 
prejudices of the war, ai.d a similar sug-| and other organizations, according to Dr. 
gestion was made to various countries in| Gilbreth, She suggested that those who 
Europe, it was stated, find they can aid in the program at their 

Under Advisement a ae should pase ae en oe to 
» Secretary I Rca 4,;__ | Others in their organizations so that gen- 

The Secretary of State, Henry L. Stim-| oral use may be made of their ideas . 
son, when questioned regarding Ameri-|~ Qhildren can help it thinki at th 
can reaction to this proposal, stated | nocsibilities of 0 SS ee 2 
orally that a reply to the British gov-|POSsiuities of giving employment 

] ply : sn g through home improvements, Dr. Gil- 
ernment was under advisement and-that | preth said ah oi 
until a decision was reached, he tould| ee 
make no comment. 


The Department of War stated orally | 


Offers of Help 
The Committee has received “wonder- 


lthat an average of 1,000 wreaths wer |ful offers” of help from both industrial 


, ve eee eee , 
laid on the tomb of America’s Unknown | and os organizations, Dr. Gilbreth 
Soldier every year. During the past | Stated. Her function, she said, will be 
Spring and Summer, nine wreaths were | ect a a “clearing house” for tas 
laid on the tomb in March, 27 in April, | |} es ae relating to women, but 
93 in May, 26 in June, 5 in July, 14 in | Se gg invebred in such sugges= 
August, and 16 in September. eee wat 4 used fo te see 
A total of 34 permanent tributes have | “ona! program. . ee 
It is hoped to have some statistics on 


been laid on the tomb: the Department | : 9 Saas 7 
stated. These huve.consiated ut manals j unemployment, in addition to the esti- 
COMES Re SO DE on §}! mate of 3.500: ase ‘ens a 
plaques, ete., and all of them have been | — a re bases ee Bu 
placed in glass cases behind the tomb | reek ‘Sa WwW y eee " oe 
in the auditorium of the Arlington] Vees Vol. Woods stated orally. Bryce 
ampitheater. | Stewart, statistican for the Committee, 
The list of permanent tributes placed | aver ou sas ——_. he pen 1 
on the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier ro ae th np ae ea 6 , 
(with the date presented), as made pub- | (are ie pod ‘e ee e ed's ee 
lic by the Department of War, follows: ae Pare nay a a 2 Poa 
Tributes presented to Unknown Soldier | MEM’ can De watched, he sald. ? 
bis fevalaen Gevemaaieina: | statistics should show the picture be- 
Nov. 11, 1921 hind the figures,’”’ he said, and provide 
Belgian Craik aio Guenra Belgium information as to the districts most 
Wietovia ‘Gnaaa England mi |aifected by unemployment. | 
Medaille Militaire, Croix de Guerte, | | The spect toe ee ae 
Order de la Legi VHonneur, France. | * e r 
Jrder de la Legion d’Honne TRRCO. | Co weak te dele through the locé) ems 


Gold Medal for Bravery, Italy. re L z 
NTisiiitce Militara, Rumania. — ganizations, Col. Woods said. The Com- 
I : ; 


Czechoslovak War Cross, 
vakia, 
Virtuti Militari, Poland. 


brome Palm Leaf Tyveum of Yong Change in Treatment 
Of Child Delinquents 


Czechoslo- | 0 


Continued on Page 2, Column 2.] 


Ladies of Havre, France. 

Bronze Oak Branch, Orphans of the} 
Franco-American Society (Les Orphelins 
de la Fraternite Franco Americaine). 

Placque, British War Veterans. 

3ronze Palm Leaf, mounted on plush, 


a 


Scientific Methods Urged in Re- 
port by Committee Chairman 


[Continued on Page 4, 


Column 3.) | 
| 


Electric Flash Lamp, Declared 
Likely to Expand Photography 


Delinquency for which 200,000 children 
are annually apprehended in the courts 
of the Nation is a symptom of some 
earlier, deeper, or more pervasive mal- 
ladjustment in childhood that must be 
|dealt with scientifically in the future if 
|the problem is to be overcome, the chair- 
iman of the Committee on Delinquency, 
| Frederick P. Cabot, declares in a report 
|to the White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection which will be pre- 
sented at the forthcoming conference in 
November. 

Speaking of delinquency, the report 
| will state, according to information made 
available at the White House conference, 
Oct. 29, “in sheer size, it threatens our 
smug door-steps.” 

Information made available by the 
conference follows: 

Present-day attempts to solve the 
problem of juvenile delinquency still lack 
|the proper approach, Penalty for infraes 
tions and deviations from the preseri 
rules of conduct still dominates the pro- 
| cedures of many juvenile courts. A lack 
lof well conducted case studies, a failure 
to give individual study to each de» 
llinquent to ascertain the underlyin 
causes of his delinquency, and a gene 
lack of qualified psychiatric services @ 
/expert study on the part of institutions 
land agencies trying to cope with 


furnishe } the following additional in- 
formation: 

Information received by the Bureau 
concerning the photo flash lamp devel- 
opment reveals nothing radical in the 
way of ele@tric lamp adaptation. The 
commercial prospects for this particu- 
lar type flash would, however, depend 
largely upon the price at which it can 
be marketed, in view of the fact that a 
new lamp is needed for each flash 
made, 

The advantages of the electric flash 
lamp can hardly be disputed when it 
is realized that factors of safety, fire 
hazard, noise, smoke, and odor will be 
eliminated. It is quite possible, also, 
that the sensation of surprise or fright 
which often accompanies the setting 
off of the powder flash will be reduced 





present system. : 
The Committee recognizes first that 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 5.] [Continued on Page 4, Column 7.] 


| problem constitute weaknesses of the, 
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Mr. Garner Urges |Radio and Film Companies 
To Aid in Employment Drive 


Court Decisions 


~ On Tax Refunds Addresses 


Congressional Action Advo- 
cated to Establish Rules 


Designed to Restrict Re- 
coveries by Taxpayers 


A 


, congressional investigation 
establi 


sh rules for court adjudication 


{ 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| ployment is planned, it was stated orally | committee. 


iin 


of tax refunds which in the past 11) 


‘years have totaled nearly $3,000,000,- | 
000, 
Garner (Dem.), of Uvalde, Tex., minor- 
ity leader of the House and ranking 
minority member of the Ways and 
Means Committee. . 
“TI believe the great mass of Ameri- 
can taxpayers,. upon whom the burden 
of these refunds must fall, are entitled | 
‘to demand of Congress and the Treas- 
ury Department that these matters be | 
submitted to the courts for adjudica-| 
tion,” Mr. Garner, who is a member of 
the joint congressional committee on 
internal revenue taxation which passes 
on the refunds, stated Oct. 29. “It is} 
avparent that a halt must be called, a| 
‘thorough investigation made and rules | 
.establiched upon a sound basis by the 
courts.” | 
The statement by the Texas Congress- | 
men follows in full text: 
The recent report of the Treasury De-| 
partment on another refund to the 
Aluminum Company of America of $246,- 
917.85 on 1918 taxes should impress 
upon the American public the necessity | 
that exists for calling a halt in this) 
lavish refunding of taxes except upon 
a court decision covering each specific 
case. 
The records of the Joint Committee 


| 


is advocated by Representative cities, as a guide for activities elsewhere. | arty, has called a meeting of representa- 


|individuals with employment. 


to Be Broadcast Will Describe Methods 


Already 


Proven Successful in Various Cities, Col. 
Woods Announces 


[Continued 
mittee’s function is to devetop a general 
national program. 

A series of radio addresses on em- 


for the Committee. It is proposed to 


the employment program make the 
addresses, telling of the methods which 
proved successful in their regions or 


The plan is to present concrete examples 


{of accomplishments, rather than mere 
| general exhortations, it was stated. 


Suggestions Received 


From Throughout Nation 

A statement made public Oct. 29 by 
Col. Woods follows in full text: 

Upon my return from New York I find 
on my desk four huge folders with plans 


|and suggestions from all over the country 


looking towards alleviation of the pres- 
ent situation. These ideas will have the 


| Committee’s serious attention and study. 


I find also a large number of letters 


‘asking for employment in various fields 
|of activity. 


The President’s Emergency 
Committee is not organized to provide 
It is or- 
ganized to treat the whole general prob- 
lem in a broad way. Specific requests 
will have to be taken care of through 
existing local agencies. 

I find further a number of important 
telegrams, correspondence, and reports 
which show a realization by diverse in- 
dividuals and groups in various parts of 
the country of the importance of dealing 
immediately with the present condition 


on Internal Revenue Taxation disclose|of employment. Let me enumerate some 
that the Aluminum Company of Amer-, of these matters for you. 


ica, in which the Mellons are interested. | 


The two great national broadcasting 


was also granted in 1928 a refund of | systems, the National Broadcasting Com- 


$1,287,426. 


Reference to the Congres- pany 


and the Columbia Broadcasting 


sional Record of 1926 shows this com-| System, have proffered their services of 


pany previous! 
“277. The tota 


r 


had been allowed $1,501,-_ communications to the President’s Com- 
refunds to this company, | mittee. 


Throvgh William S. Paley, 


of which we have knowledge, amount to! president of the Columbia Broadcasting 


“the huge sum of $3,035,620. 
Court Decisions Advised 

In the past 11 years tax refunds, cred- 
its and abatements, principally to large 
corporations of this type, have totaled 
nearly $3,000,000,000, and numerous re- 
funds have been made without court de- 
cisions covering many of the issues in- 
volved. 

I consider investigation of these tax 
refunds one of the important duties of 
the next Congress. I made an effort dur- 
ing the recent session to secure such an 
investigation and introduced a resolution 
to that effect, but it was promptly 
smothered by the Republican majority. 

It is inconceivable that we should con- 
tinue to grant these huge refunds ex- 


System, the services of his chain of sta- 
tions were placed at the disposal of the 
Government in this emergency for what- 
ever communication the Committee. de- 
sired to make with the public. The Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, through 
Merlin Aylesworth, president of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, extended 
to the Committee such use of their facil- 
ities as might help in getting over to the 
people information of the Committee’s 
activities that might help to a better 
understanding of the problem and how 
to meet it. Plans are now being worked 


{out in connection with these two offers. 


Aid Proffered by 


Motion Picture Industry 


sos : : Mr. Will Hays on behalf of the motion 
cept upon court decisions covering in. : ; ape 
full the various issues involved. With a picture industry ee — Som 
decrease of $146,286,000 in collections of | i¢eS to “ eee . oo om- 
eeeeretion ond individual income taxes a ls cir Sane ‘fee 
uring the first nine months of this year, ee age 
and i heserne of more than $60,000,000 |tee on Stabilizing arent ——— 
in customs receipts, it is obvious that |4@S for some time been doing such ad-| 
the burden of these refunds will become ™irable es - — ee eee £oe- 
increasingly heavy upon the taxpayers. '"f, with the employment pro f ci Ric 
I believe the great mass of American calling a regional conference of cities 
taxpayers, upon whom the burden of 
these refunds must fall, are entitled to 
demand of Congress and the Treasury 
Department that these matters be sub- 
-mitted to the courts for adjudication. It 
is apparent that a halt must be called, a 
thorough investigation made and rules 
established upon a sound basis by the 
courts. 


Authority has been given by the First! 
Assistant Postmaster General, Arch 
Coleman, to some 300 postmasters to em-| 
ploy an auxiliary carrier to assist the 
regular carriers in the performance of 
service on extended routes during a por- 
tion of the Winter and Spring seasons, 
according to a statement Oct. 20 by the 
Post Office Department. 

This step was taken, it was stated, 
in an effort to aid in the relief of un- 
employment. 

It was stated orally at Mr. Coleman’s 
office that the number of persons who 
would be given employment as a result 
‘of this step cannot at this time be de- 

President Hoover was informed on' termined. The full text of the Depart- 
Oct. 29 by Louis J. Horowitz, chairman | ment’s statement follows: 
of the board of the Thompson-Starrett Further steps were taken by the Post 
Company, Inc., building construction, of | Office Department today to relieve the 
New York, that, in his opinion, the gov-' unemployment situation throughout the 
ernmental organizations in charge of the| country. In a letter sent to some 300 
Federal public building program through-| postmasters, Arch Coleman, First As- 
out the Nation are doing everything they | sistant Postmaster General, pointed out 
can reasonably do to speed up the work | (hat in connection with the consolidation 
consistent with the proper safeguarding | of rural service at various offices author- 
of the expenditure of public funds, ac-| ity has been given to employ an aux- 
cording to an oral statement by Mr. iliary carrier to assist the regular car- 


Progress Reported 
In Federal Building 


Work Speeded Up as Much as 
Possible, President Is Told 


Post Office to Provide More Jobs 


Horowitz following a conference with 
the President. 

Mr. Horowitz was summoned to Wash- 
ington by President Hoover to make a| 
survey of the Government’s public build- 
ing program with a view to ascertaining | 
whether the program was being expe- 
dited as much as possible and whether, 
from the standpoint of a _ practical 
builder, it could be further speeded up, 
he stated. 

Mr. Horowotz made his report to the 
President after a two-day survey in 
Washington of the situation regarding 
the Government’s public building pro- 
gram, he explained. 

After his conference he made the fol- | 
lowing oral statement of what he had! 
reported: 

“The President invited me to look over 
the governmental building construction 
program throughout the country to find 
out whether things were moving as rap- | 
idly as possible and whether or not from | 
the standpoint of a practical builder the 
program could be expedited. 

“I spent yesterdgy and all of today| 
in a survey of the situation and I have 
just reported to President Hoover that, 
in my opinion, the organi-ations are | 
doing everything reasonably possible to} 
advance the progress of the work con- 
sistent with proper safeguarding the ex-| 
penditures of public funds. | 

“It has been arranged that the archi- 
tectural aids of the Treasury Depart- 





ment keep in touch with me so that any- 


rier in the performance of service on the 
extended routes during a portion of the 
Winter and Spring seasons. 


| 
Work Promised 


prospects of about $75,000,000 
being expended during the next 12 
months for construction of new mer- 
chant marine tonnage, the shipbuilding 
industry in this country will afford em- 
ployment for approximately 20,000 men 
during that period, it was declared orally 
Oct. 29 at the Shipping Board. 

Directly attributable to the 


With 


Jones- 


| White Merchant Marine Act, which pro- 


vides for the award of ocean mail con- 
tracts and of loans from Government 
funds toward the construction of new 
tonnage, American shipyards are enjoy- 
ing the greatest peace-time activity in 
the history of the industry, it was de- 


| clared. 


American shipyards, it was Ydeclared 
on the basis of figures computed by the 
Board. should employ about 20,000 men 
over a five-year period, and work 
amounting to approximately $75,000,000 
annually should be available during 
that period. 

Ocean mail contracts already awarded, 
or in process of award, on some 40 
ocean rates call for the construction of 
68 new vessels, aggregating 700,000 


thing further which may be done to!gross tons, according to the Board. Most 
anticipate the commencement of various|of them will be launched within the 


governmental building projects will be 
done to the end that the work the 
Government has in control may be re- 
leased as quickly as possible in a way 
to aid the economic recovery of the coun- 
try.” 


Australia Adopts Plan 
Of Apportioning Work 


What is known as rationing of employ- 
ment is being widely adopted in Aus- 
tralia during the present depression as 
an alternative to dismissals of employes, 
according to Australian trade informa- 
tion received by the Department of Com- 

‘merce. Under this system the available 
work is distributed among a maximum 
number of employes by the process of 
reducing the individual working week, 
with a corresponding reduction in wages, 
{lesued by Depurtment of Commerce.) 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 
{ 


next five years, it was said. 

On Oct. 29, the Board approved a loan 
of $159,726 to the Agwi Navigation Com- 
pany, owner of the Ward Line, for hotel 
equipment and other appurtenances of 
the “Morro Castle,” to bé operated by 
the line in the New York-Havana service. 

It was explained at the Board that 


loans amounting to three-fourths of the| 


cost of construction of new merchant ma- | 
rine tonnage are advanced by the Board | 
out of the Board’s $250,000,000 construc- | 
tion loan funds. These loans, however, 
are contingent upon the approval of both 
the Navy and the Board as to the de- 
sign of the proposed vessels and their 
adaptability for use as naval auxiliaries 
in time of national emergency, and by the | 
Post Office Department, in the event an' 
ocean mail contract is sought. 


The Chairman of the Board, T. V,' 
O’Connor, in an address this week at 


from Page 1.] 

|to discuss community problems of han- 
|dling employment. 

| Mr. Fred Koehler is secretary of the 
Cincinnati has already 
‘achieved important progress in dealing 


,t0| have men who have worked successfully| with the problem and the conference 


{should help in creating wider circles of 
| influence for their good action. 
| Yonkers, N. Y., through Mayor Fog- 


ltives of industries to consider the em- | 
ployment situation in order to formulate | 
|plans based on the experience of other 
cities. This action on the part of Yon- 
kers is in general line with the Commit- 
tee’s policy of encouraging local com- 
munity action. 

Fifteen cities according to the infor- 
mation given out by this Committee | 
have undertaken relief projects on an} 
important scale. There are four States 
according to our information here which 
have already organized to handle the 
problem. : 

New York: Committee under the chair- 
manship of Henry Bruere, appointed by 
Governor Roosevelt. Ohio: Committee 
under the chairmanship of Frederick 
Croxton, now on leave to work with the | 
President’s. Committee. Illinois: Com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of Prof. 
Ben Squires, pro tem, appointed to study 
the situation. Massachusetts: Commit- 
tee organized and meeting today for first 
time under the chairmanship of James 
Phelan. a 

Local communities are organizing lo- 
cal employment bureaus in various parts 
of the country, we are informed. 

One of the leading smail loan corpo- 
rations conducted ‘under the uniform 
small loan law as sponsored by the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation has made available 
a special fund of $100,000 to local wel- 
fare bodies in over 200 cities of the 
country for the purpose of helping as 
many families as possible throughout 
the industrial areas most affected by the 
present depression, according to a tele- 
gram received today. 

This fund will be available to local wel- | 
fare bodies and distributed in amounts | 
of $10 to $50 per family to be paid back 
in small monthly payments without in- | 
terest or other charges when the bread- | 
winner of the family finds employment. | 
Such repayments will in turn be made 
available for similar loans to other needy 
families until better times have come 
again. 

“We believe that in this way we can 
materially help from 50 to 100 families 
in each community depending upon their 
need and upon the relative ease with 
which employment can be secured by 
We are inviting the 
Family Welfare Association of America 
and other national welfare bodies to ad- 
vise us respecting detailed plans.” 

This offer came from Charles H. 
Watts, president of the Beneficial Indus- 
trial Loan Corporation of New York. 

The facilities of the Chamber of Com- 
merce were placed at the disposal of the 
Committee through Julius Barnes. 


| 


| 


} 


| 


their breadwinners. 


In his letter to postmasters, Mr. Cole- 
man says: 

“By reasons of the unemployment 
situation, it is the desire of thé Depart- 
ment that this season the subject of the 
employment of the auxiliary carrier be 
given your most careful consideration. 
Before determining upon the person to| 
be employed you should survey the con-| 
ditions thoroughly having in mind those 
who are capable and available, and who} 
are in need of the assistance that this! 
position would afford. 

It is our desire that the person| 
selected shall be one who is out ofm-| 
ployment at the time, a married man 
preferably, or in any event one who has | 
dependents. No member of the immedi- 
ate family of a rural carrier, postmas-| 
ter, or other employe of the post office 
is to be chosen. This does not exclude 
consideration of male substitute car- 
riers who are married and are not other- 
wise employed. 

“We shall be glad to have you give 
this subject prompt attention, and ad- 
vise us of the comparative conditions 
existing, and of the circumstances sur- 
rounding the individual whom you have 
in view for the temporary work.” 


, 


The Department of Agriculture h 


above, known as a “dodgeometer,”” for making tests of canned foods to | move.” 
assure consumers that each can contains as much food as may be placed 
General cooperation of canners prevails 
in applying these standards to commercial practice, according to infor- 


in it without impairing quality. 


mation made available on 


Of ‘Head Space’ 


Department of Agriculture Uses Implement to Check Di 
tance of Food From Top of Cans 


The Federal Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration is using a new device for precise 
measurement of what is known in 
canning industry as ‘“‘head space’’ 
canned foods. Standing before a long 
table in the Administration’s laboratory, 
amid an array of bottles and other 
chemical paraphernalia, H. A. Lepper, 
chemist in the laboratory, demonstrated 
the use of the new instrument in that 
part of the service of the Department 
of Agriculture on Oct. 28. Tearing 
open the top of a big can of rhubarb, 
he put the can on scales and after 
weighing it with its contents: he applied 
the device measuring the distance be- 


tween the top of the can and the top| 


of the food within the can, including the 
liquid above the solids, because, he ex- 


| plained orally, “we. regard liquid to 


some extent as food, too.” 
The new measuring instrument was 


| devised by C. O. Dodge, chemist, now 
| stationed in the New York office of the 


Food and Drugs Administration. Mr. 
Lepper dscribed it in this way: “It is 
made of brass. It consists of a circular 
perforated plate, the diameter of which 
varies according to the size of what it 
is> to be measured. On the plate is a 


Federal I nspection of Canned F ood 


the | 
in| 


'R 
; 
| 


s alph S. Kelley 


Given Dismissal 


Land Office Employe Officially 
Discharged by Secre- 
tary Wilbur 


Ralph S. Kelley has been dismissed as 
chief of the field division of the General 
Land Office at Denver, Colo., according 
to a letter just sent to him by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, Ray Lyman Wilbur. 
The dismissal is as of Sept. 29, 1930. 


Mr. Kelley had previously been sus- 
perded from duty by the Secretary fol- 
lowing a letter of resignation in which 
he charged the Department of the In- 
terior with mismanagement of Colorado 
oil shale lands for the benefit of large 
oil companies. The letter of dismissal, 
as made public at the Department Oct. 
29, follows: 

“Referring to my letter of Sept. 29, 
suspending you from duty, your conduct 
has been such that your connection with 
the Interior Department may be consid- 
ered terminated by dismissal as of Sept. | 
29, 1930. 

Congress will investigate. charges) 
made by Ralph S. Kelley, suspended) 
employe of the Interior Department, | 
regarding the administration of oil lands) 
in Colorado, according to an oral state-| 
ment Oct. 29, by Senator Caraway) 
(Dem.), of Arkansas. | 

“The charges have been made and| 
denied” Mr. Caraway said. “Under | 
the circumstances it is quite plain that 
it is the duty of Congress to have an) 
investigation to clarify the atmosphere 
and let the public know what the facts 
are. 

“Senator Nye has announced that he! 
will take that step. I am sure that he 
|will as soon as he comes back to. Wash- 
jington and I will support him in that} 


SS 


Underwood and Underwood. 
as developed the apparatus shown 
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| Senator Nye (Rep.), of North Dakota, 
is Chairman of the Senate Public Lands| 
Committee which conducted the Teapot) 
|Dome and other oil investigations lead-| 
ling to the conviction of the former Sec-| 
retary of the Interior, Albert B. Fall. | 


behalf of the Department. 


Instrument Devised for Measurement 


‘Hatless Vogue Is Said 
4 
in Canned Products —_Not to Cut Use of Wool 
| [Continued from Page 1.] | 
| 500, of which almost 60 per cent repre-| 
S-| sented men’s hats. The value of the| 
| fur-felt hat production in the same year} 
| amounted to about $92,999,000, of which | 
more than $70,000,000 worth was in the 
vertical brass | men’s hats. } 
inches.” In the wool-felt hat industry among) 
“The purpose of this meter device,’’ Mr.| Women, there has been a heavy invasion | 
| Lepper said, “‘is to determine the amount of imported cheap hats. During the last| 
of head space from the top of the can to|five years the market has been over- 
| the top of the food. There are different | flowing with cheap wool-felt hats made) 
sizes of the device for different sized | in foreign countries. 
cans. By aid of this instrument, one| The wool-felt hat for men is consider-| 
measures the distance from the top of| ably cheaper than the fur-felt hat, the 
the can to the liquid in the cam and! Jatier costing almost double. The center | 


rod bearing rulings in 


also to the solid material in the can. We 


say solid material instead of solid food 
because we also regard liquid to some 
extent as food. The device measures 
what is recognized in the canned food 
industry as ‘head space.’ 

“These measurements are to afford as- 
| surance that as much of the food has 
been put into the can as it is possible 
to put in ‘without impairment. of the 


quality. Canners, speaking generally, co- | 


| operate with the Department of Agri- 
culture by putting in as much food as 
good commercial practice requires.” 
Under the terms of the food and drugs 
law, as amended by Act of Congress 


approved by the President on July 8, | 


1930, the term ‘‘misbranded” applies to 
canned foods falling below the standard 


of quality, condition and “fill” of con-| 


tainer. 


Massachusetts Planning to Create 
Work to Relieve Employment Situation 


Electrification of Steam Railroads Entering Boston Amon 
Proposals Outlined by Governor 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


mittee members, suggested, among other 
things, that they confer with the State 
Department of Public Utilities on the 
question of electrification of the steam 
roads coming into Boston as one of the 
major projects that would help present 
conditions, 


The Governor pointed out that the} 


Utilities Commission had the authority 
under chapter 159, section 16, of the 
general laws. 


}as there is plenty of labor, “it seems 


in Shipbuilding 


Indianapolis, stated that besides the 
20,000 men who wili be employed in the 
shipbuilding industry itseif during the, 
next five years, a like number of workers 
in various other industries, — scattered 
throughout the country, and which fur- 
nish the yards with material and equip- 
ment, will be provided with work. Prac- 
tically all of America’s great industries, 
he declared, furnish something in the 
way of manufactured articles or appli- 
ances that go into the building and fit- | 
ting out of a modern ship. (The full text 
of Mr. O’Connor’s address was published 
in the issue of Oct. 29.) 

The Board’s announcement respecting 
the loan to the Agwi Company, follows 
in full text: | 

A loan amounting to $159,726, repre- | 
senting three-fourths the cost of “hotel| 
| equipment” installed in the S. S. “Morro 
| Castle,” recently completed at the New- 
|port News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock} 
|Company for the Agwi Navigation Com- 
pany, was granted the owners by the 
| Shipping Board Oct. 29. _The amount 
| of $212,968.01 was expended by the Agwi 
|company for this part of the ship’s equip- | 
ment in addition to its original con- | 
struction cost of $4,350,000, three-fourths | 
of which amount has been loaned by the | 
Board under authority of the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1928. Repayment of the 
additional loan will be made in 20 an- 
nual installments with interest at not 


less than 3 per cent per annum, 


| 


Smoking Is Forbidden 
In Pennsylvania Forests 


State of Pennsylvania: 

Harrisburg, Oct. 29. 
Governor Fisher has issued a procla- 
mation prohibiting smoking in Pennsyl- 
vania forests during the hunting season. 
The small game season opens Nov, 1. A 
decision not to close the forests because 
of the present drought was reached, mem- 
bers of the State Game Commission an- 
nounced, after a conference with the 

Governor. 


v 


to me that it is now time to give the 
matter serious consideration as one of 
the largest possible building projects to 
take up.” 

The Governor said that while he was 
not advocating the electrification of the 
roads he felt that it was a fine oppor- 
tunity to give the matter careful con- 
sideration, 

The Governor further said: 

“I have created the Massachusetts 


State Emergency Committee on Unem- | 


ployment and have appointed Hon. James 
J. Phelan, chairman. 
“The Committee includes church digni- 


taries, leading business men, employers, | 


and representatives of labor, men and 
women active in civic and charitable or- 
ganizations. 

a | now suggest that this Committee 
set up similar committees in every city, 
town and incorporated village through- 
out the Commonwealth, the make-up of 
these committees to be along the lines 


Effect of Buyer’s Income 
On Food Sales Analyzed 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

profit after the deduction from gross 
margin of all operating expense, spoil- 
age and trimming losses amounting to 
1.5 per cent of sales, and interest at 6 
per cent on capital investment. The high 
average gross margin of 35.5 per cent 
of sales shown in these stores, combined 
with low inventory and rapid turnover 
was responsible for this very favorable 
net profit showing. 

Though the average value of purchases 
of fresh fruits and vegetables by the 
consumer was not as high as the gen- 


eral average for all items in the stores | 


it was in a comparatively favorable po- 


| of the State Committee, including in each 
instance the mayor, or chairman of the 
board of selectmen, a representative of 
the local chamber of commerce or board 

| of trade or grange, and such other repre- 

‘sentative citizens as it may seem desir- 

| able to include. 

| “I suggest that you have these com- 


jof the wool-felt hat industry was in| 
| Pennsylvania, where more than half of 
the establishments making this product 
|were located. In the fur-felt hat in- 
dustry, the center of activity was in 
| New York, New Jersey and Connecticut. 


| Inthe industry making cloth eaps and 
jhats, the latest figures show a slight 
|drop compared with the preceding cen- 
|sus, while the trend has been slightly 
| downwatd Since 1919 with the exception 
lof the 1923-25 period. 


Post 0 ffice to Assist 


Stores During Christmas| 


Continued from Page 1.} 
do the;work customarily done by the| 
stores, but that they shall be there to| 
give eeusnry instructions and informa-| 
| tion as Well as caution. Such clerks must 
be withdrawn from the staff of the sta-| 
|tion examiners and foremen of carriers. 
'It is the belief of the Department that 
if this, work is properly supervised in 
| the stores at the origin and collections 
|are properly scheduled and timed, that 
on the whole an economy may be worked 
| Which will also be advantageous to the 
|store and result in safety to the mails 
| as well as more expeditious dispatch. 


| Expedition is facilitated by proper ad- 
| dress, and safety is obtained by proper 
| wrapping. Many bundles are brought to 
the post office in the Christmas rush that 
can not possibly get to their destinations 
in safety on account of the hasty manner 
in which they are done up. 

It is not the policy of the Department 
to establish temporary stations in the 


} 








A He further declared that | 
| copper prices are the lowest in years and 


mittees make a survey of their local con- 
ditions, such as: 
| “(1) Number of industries working on 
| full time, partial time, or closed down; 
number of employes in each instance af- 
fected; whether or not some of these in- 
dustries could afford, by straining a bit, | 
;to do more than at present to relieve | 
|the unemployment situation; what the| 
immediate prospects are for resumption | 
of normal business operation and activ- | 
ity; what aid, if any, can be rendered in| 
encouraging industrial activity; new and! 
|} extraordinary projects which may soon | 
| be undertaken and which will provide a 
| large amount of employment. 

“(2) Searching into the condition of 
each person unemployed, male or female, 
| married or single, and in each instance, 
; the number of dependents, what their 
| present financial condition may be, etc. 
| “(3) What necessary city, town or| 
| village municipal construction now held 
in abeyance could very well be undertaken | 

in the present emergency, also, at least 
in part, private construction that is now 
being held back for lack of confidence or 
|@ little courage, and programs of public 
| works contemplated by each county, city | 
| and town for the next six months. 
(4) -Urge charitable institutions and 
| organizations to make a census in their 
local communities to ascertain how many 
| persons, if amy, there may be in such 
| distress as to meed some financial assist- 
|ance, and develop a plan by which ade- 
| quate and prompt assistance may be 
| given; reports by local chairmen through 
the newspapers and by circular letters 
relative to progress and further con- | 
| Structive suggestions as may develop | 
| looking toward the successful operation 
of the work throughout the Common- 
| wealth; these local committees working | 
in conjunction and in cooperation with 
| the State committee, to keep it informed 
| of their local conditions and what prog- 
ress is being made in each instance to re- 
lief the situation, 
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sition with a ratio of 0.94 as compared 
with the average order for the stores 
as a whole. 

The handling of these products is 

analyzed in detail in “Selling Fresh Fruits 
and Vegetables Through Retail Stores.” 
Sales, earnings, and operating factors | quarters at the State house. The money 
are broken down by specific commodi- | for its work will be taken from the 
ties. Copies of this report are available | Governor's contingent fund, The Execu- 
without charge from the Marketing Serv- | tive Committee has full power to act for 
ice Division or any district office of the|the entire Committee. The Executive 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com-! Committee will be called together in a 
merce, few days by Chairman Phelan,” 


A 


“The State Committee will undoubtedly 
be in constant touch with each local 
body, offering recommendations and sug- 
gestions for their ado 


tion, 
“The Committee will be furnished with 
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Bids for Additio 


‘To House Office 


Building (Opened 


Estimate of $5,270,000 Is 
Lowest Received by Archi- 
tect of Capitol for New 
Structure 


Bids ranging from $5,270,000, sub- 
mitted by the Consolidated Engineering 
Corporation, of Baltimore, Md., to $6,- 
240,000 were opened Oct. 28 by David 
Lynn, Architect of the Capitol, for the 
construction of the superstructure of 
the new House of Representatives Office 
Building at Washington. The new. build- 
ing is to be used in addition to the old 
structure, and will occupy a site adja- 


leent to the old building. 


Excavation work has been under way 
for some time, in preparation for begin- 
ning work on the building as soon as the 
contract is let. 


Each bid was accompanied by nine al- 
ternate bids to take care of the following 
contingencies: The use of Indiana lime- 
stone in place of marble, the use of Ala 
bama limestone in place of marble, th 
use of Alabama limestone in place of 
Indiana limestone, the use of Mankato 
stone and Marvilla marble in place of 
Alabama limestone, the use of linoleum 
in place of rubber flooring, changes in 
pipe material, changes in jointing of pipe 
work, omitting of vacuum cleaner sys- 
tem, and changes, differing with each bid, 
in the type of granite used. 

Bidders, Bids and Bonders | > 

The bidders, principal bid, and bonding 
company of each bidder follows: 

Wark Company, Philadelphia, $5,389,- 
800, American Employes Insurance Com- 
pany. 

James Stewart Company, N. Y., $5,- 
542,300, New Amsterdam Casualty Co. 

B. W. Construction Company, Chicago, 
$5,569,000, Independent Indemnity Com- 
pany, 

_Kenny Bros., N. Y., $5,947,000, Na- 
tional Surety Co. 

J. N. Miller, sBaltimore, 
Fidelity and Deposit Co. 

Irwin & Leighton, Pa., $5,487,000, 
Southern Surety Co. 

. W. Cowper, Buffalo, $5,941,000, 
Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Co. 

George W. Hyman, Washington, $5,- 
750,000, Hartford Accident & Indem 
nity Co. 

J. Hill & Son, Cleveland, $5,987,500, 
Fidelity & Deposit. 

G. M. Driscoll, N. Y., $5,747,000, Fidel- 
ity & Deposit, 

Charles H. Tompkins, Washington, 
$5,847,000, Fidelity & Deposit. 

Casualty Co. 


$5,784,310, 


Aronberg Freid, $5,497,500, American 


Jacobson Co., Chicago, $5,700,000, 
United States Fidelity & Guarantee. 

Mellon & Stuart, Pittsburgh, $5,929,- 
000, Southern Surety Co. 

S. M. Fiesel Co., Milwaukee, $5,897,- 
000, Massachusetts Bond & Insurance 


| Co. 


H. Conkey Co., Cleveland, $5,976,000, 


|Consolidated Indemnity Co. 


Joseph Baird & Co,, Washington, $5,- 
940,000, Fidelity & Casualty Co. 

Consolidated Engineering Co., Balti- 
more, $5,270,000, Maryland Casualty, 

P. J. Carlin, $6,089,000, National 
Surety Co 


George A. Fuller, $5,345,000, National 
Surety. v 


Great Lakes Construction Co., Chicago 
$5,457,000, Maryland Casualty Co. 
Thomas G. Sperling, $5,870,000 United 
States Fidelity & Guarantee. 
Paschen Brothers, Chicago, $6,160,000, 


Twiner Construction Co., $5,889,000, 
United States Fidelity & Guarantee. 

McClosky & Co., Philadelphia, $5,333,- 
000, Independent Indemnity. 

J, Griffiths & Sons Co., Chicago, $5,- 
869,000, American Employes Insurance 
Co. 

Murch Brothers, St, Louis, $5,392,000, 
Southern Surety Co. 

Hispanic Building Corp., $6,240,000, 

New York, 


Lloyds Casualty. 

Seglin Construction Co., 
$5,634,000, United States Casualty Co. 
ca 
stores, but simply that the clerks give 
supervision and be temporarily detailed 
for the purpose aforesaid. The clerks 
will be given necessary stamp credits to 
cover postage sales. 
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AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS Onty ARE PRESENTED Hexen, BerNG 


PuBLisHeD WithouT Comment sy THE Unite States DAILY 


cking Company 
Said Not to Have 
‘Planned Retailing 


F, Edson White States No 
Definite Program Has 
Been Arranged in Case 
Restrictions Are Lifted 


Armour & Company, national packing 
company, now “has no definite plans as 
to engaging in the retailing of meats 
and groceries,” should its plea and that} 
of Swift & Company be granted for re-! 
moval of the restrictions in the packers’ | 
consent decree which now prohibit such 
an undertaking, the president of the com-| 
pany, F. Edson White, declared at the; 
packers’ hearing on Oct. 29, in reply to 
an inquiry of Government counsel. 

But the “trend of the times is such,” 
by competitive conditions, if permitted, | 
Mr. White stated, “that we may be forced 
to go into the retailing business. We 
want to be unfettered and have freedom 
of action to meet any arising conditions.” 

The removal of the restrictions of the 
consent decree enjoining these companies 
s‘rom retailing meat and handling certain 
so-called nonmeat food products, the wit- 
ess asserted, “might remove the neces- 
sity to retail. The very fact that we 
are restricted gives an advantage to eur 
competitors. Our competitors are free to 
do anything they want.” 

Mr. White stated that it was his opin- 
jon that “if we are unfettered and ob- 
tain the privilege of meeting any situa- 
tign, we could better serve the con- 
doer. better serve the producer, and 
conduct our business on a reasonable 
margin of profit.” 


The day’s hearing was devoted prin-} 
cipally to the testimony of Mr. White. | 


Near its conclusion for the day, John 
M. Chaplin, comptroller for Swift & 
Company, identified statistics and tabu- 


* 
By 


E-xcecutive Chairman, — Federal 

Purchasing Board. Assistant to 

the Chief Coordinator, United 
States Governanent. 


. 


HE Federal Purchasing Board is a 
policy-forming body xather than 
an operating purchasing agency, 

and devotes its attention to the coor- 
dination of purchasing problems which 
are common to two ax more executive 


| departments and independent estab- 


lishments, Its effort is to secure the 
maximum results possible from the 
Government’s great buying power, but 
at the same time to avoid interference 
with departmental responsibilities. Its 
mission is to bring about businesss 
methods calculated effectively to safe- 
guard the interests of the Government, 
and at the same time to rromote the 
confidence of private bsiness interests 
and industrial concerms doing business 
with the Government. 
Purpose of the Board 

The purpose of the Board is to co- 
ordinate the interdepartmental pur- 
chasing activities with a view to: 

1. Securing materia}, equipment and 
supplies at the lowest prices, for speci- 
fied quality. : 

2. Eliminating duplication of effort 
and thereby reducing expense. 

3. Establishing economical methods 
of purchase. 

The Board, through the several spe- 
cialized committees, mentioned below, 
investigates and studies the purchas- 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: TH 


/ Article 


| How the FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
DOES ITS PURCHASING 


N. F. Harriman . 


ill 


This is the third of a series of four articles on the sub- 
ject of governmental purchasing methods and practices. 


Organization 


sponsive to the needs of the depart- 
ments. One central office for each ma- 
jor department is as far as centraliza- 
tion should be carried, 

2. Articles that are of a highly spe- 
cialized nature are normally not con- 
sidered by the Board. Such purchases 
are made by the department concerned. 
Articles used in common by two or 
more departments, are, 1s far as prac- 
ticable, allocated for purchase to one 
department, and, generally, the depart- 
ment making the purchase will also 
have charge of the inspection, so as to 
avoid duplication of effort. 

8. To urge the making of contracts 
for materials, equipment d supplies 
for immediate delivery in large defi- 
nite quantity, where storage space is 
available, as opposed to contracts cov- 
ering definite periods -vhen the arti- 
cles are delivered in small quantities 
as they are needed. It is a basic prin- 
ciple of purchasing that, in the ma- 
jority of cases, the larger the quan- 
tity contracted for, the lower the price 
per unit. 


Organization of the Board 
"THE work of the Board is performed 
largely by committees. This jis 
necessary because of the large amount 
of detail study that must be given to 
the many specific and complex prob- 


Federal Purchasing Board. Purpose. Policies, and - 


Sources: Mailing lists; eligibility of 
suppliers—present, propvsed and de- 
barred. 


Committee on Services: 
Transportation: Passenger and 
freight—air, automotive, rail, and 
water, 
Services: 
and light; real estate; 
versonal. 


Committee on Commodities: 
commodities: Procurement studies 
and assignment of procurement cate- 
gories; subcommittees on _ procure- 
ment. groups. 
Functions of the Committee on Com- 
modities. To the Committee on Com- 


Communications; power 
miscelianeous 





modities are allocated the duties of 

a. Procurement studies and the ul- 
timate determination, for all articles 
purchased or required by two or more 
departments and establishments, of the 
most advantageous methods of pur- 
chase; and | 

b. Studies of market conditions and | 
the disseminstion of news which may 
affect procurement to members of the 
Federal Purchasing Board and other 
interested governmental procurement 
officers. 

Organization of the Committee on 
Commodities. The Committee on Com- 


Revenue Collections 


United States Bueau of Standards. 
Hundreds of plates, saucers, cups and other chinaware articles have been 
broken at the United States Bureau of Standards during the course of 
tests to determine durability of the ware. The impact apparatus shown 
above was developed at the Bureau for the purpose of making these tests. 


jin the remaining months of the current 
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. |Plans Compiled — 
a For Remodeling 


Of Small Schools. 


One-room Structures Can Be 
Changed to Meet Modern 
Demands, Office of Edu- 


cation States 


Cixpex 2655) 


| 


The old-fashioned one-room “little red 
schoolhouse” is now out. of date, and 
| plans for remodeling it to improve light- 
ing, heating, ventilation,,and general 
equipment have been compiled by the 
| Federal Office of Education, according to 
a statement made public by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior Oct. 29. 


In spite of the fact that one-room 
schools are being absorbed by consoli- 
dated schools throughout the country, 
| there still remain 150,000 schools of this 
type, the Office points out. Many of 
these are sound structurally and can be 
|changed to satisfy modern demands, it 
adds., 

Rearrangement of windows, elimina- 
tion of the old, rusty, dirty box stove, 
and introduction of innovations such as 
| workrooms, first-aid cabinets, audito- 
riums, and bookcases, constitute some of 
| the proposed architectural changes. The 
| statement follows in full text: 


| Plans for remodeling the “little red 
| schoolhouse” are contained in a bulletin 
| which has just been compiled by the 
Cd | Office of Education. 

The old fashioned one-room school 
with a make-believe belfry, weathering 
clapboards that show traces of their 
first and only coat of paint, two or three 
small windows on each side, and brick 
pillar supports that let the cold Winter 
wind sweep under the none-too-tight 
floor, is out of date, according to the 
study, “rural school houses, _ school 
grounds, and their equipment.” But if 
the old fashioned school is sound struc- 





ing methods used im the several de- 
partments and establishments with a 
view to improving such methods. The 
Board endeavors to determine those 
cases where it is practicable and eco- 
nomical to pool requirements of two 
or rgore departments, and to have the 
department best fitted, all things con- 
Sidered, make the consolidated pur- 
chase. 


Policies of the Board 


modities is divided into eight subeom. | On Tobacco Incr ease! Saeco 

mittees. The groups of commodities jee 1930 included: $276,204,079.87 from 

under the jurisdiction of each of these | : | Cigarettes, $51,135,755.21 from manufac- 

sibcotaiitiess are anetee —— — Total for Nine Months of Cal-|tured tobacco and snuff, and $14,306,- 

es “sh a. - en te endar Year Above 1929 je from cigars, In the same period 

lows for convenience of study: of 1929 the collections were: $271,671,- 

: : i 338.39 from cigarettes, $52,384,109.68 

Subcommittee I—Chemicals Government income from taxes on to-|from manufactured tobacco and snuff, 

L, Cellulose and Products; 0, Chem- | bacco during the first nine months of | and $16,380,886.83 from cigars. 

icals; P, Cleaning and Polishing Ma- |the current calendar year continued to | 


lems connected with the purchase of 
materials, supplies and equipment 
which require the knowledge of spe- 
cialists. 

The Board has organized its person- 
nel into four standing committees, 
viz., a Committee on Operations, a 
Committee on Relations, a Committee 
on Commodities, and a Committee on 
Services. To each of these commit- 


lations concerning the sales and _ busi- 
ness of his company. His testimony will 
be continued at the hearing on Oct. 30. 

There has been a constant and pressing 
need for the cutting down of distributive 
costs and Armour & Company has been 
unable under the restrictions imposed 
by the so-called packers’ consent decree 
to meet the situation as it has been! 
met by competitors not under the same 


turally it can be changed to satisfy mod- 
ern demands. 


Windows on Left 


The windows should all be moved to 
the left side of the children as they sit 
at their desks. Windows which are too 
low ought to be raised so that the light 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 2.] 


restrictions, Mr. White testified. 


The restrictions of the decree, he said, | 


operate as a severe handicap and are 
the principal reasons for the decrease in 
jthe amount of business of Armour & 
Company in recent years. The condi- 
tion involved in the maintenance of a 
“one-line business” reflects itself in the 
price the consumer pays and also reflects | 


itself in the price paid to producers of | 


livestock, he stated. 
Changes Not Foreseen 

“In 1920 we did not foresee the great 
change in retail merchandizing that has 
come about,” Mr. White said. During 
the World War, he testified, the Food 
Administration was taking about 65 per 
cent of Armour’s meat products making 
it necessary for Armour to go into the 


The policies which mow govern the 
Board in the performance of its duties, 
as stated in the Executive Order cre- 
ating it, or that hawe been developed 
by full discussions of the Board and 
approved by the Chief Coordinator, are, 
briefly, as follows: 

1. The power to coordinate purchase 
is centralized in the Board, but the 
actual administrative execution of pur- 
chase is decentralized and performed 
by one department, as stuted above. It 
is realized that it is impracticable to 
establish one consolidated purchasing 
agency for the entire Government, as 
the necessary organization would be 
too cumbersome and insuficiently re- 





business of handling other food products 
and after the war “we were only too 
glad to get- back into the meat packing 
business.” At that time chain store buy- 
ing was not in evidence and no one fore- 
saw the great development in retail mer- 
chandising, he said. 


Today, Mr. White testified, the chain 
store organizations can in many ways 
dominate the market because, while they 

cannot control prices, they can control 
terms, services, package and dozens of 
other things. Mr. White stated that he 
regarded monopoly of the food industry 
as an impossibility and said that there | 
is “such an open field for buying and 
such a big field for the sale of food prod- 
ucts that any person, if he is efficient, 
can hold his own.” 

Business Highly Competitive 

Answering a question put by Frank 
J. Hogan, counsel for the packers peti- 
tioning for modification of the decree, 
Mr. White gave his opinion that there 
is no business more highly competitive | 
than the meat packing business, En-| 
larging upon his claim that Armour &! 
Company had not been able to meet the | 
present demand for reduction in dis- 
tributive cogts) Mr. White explained | 
that the handling of more than one} 
product helps to charge the fixed cost | 
of distribution against several items) 
instead of against a single item, 

Mr. White outlined to the court the| 
buying and selling operations of Armour 
& Company and stated that the business 
of meat packing was built up on the | 





[Continued on Page 6, Column 7.) | 


Charity Expenditures 
Show Upward Trend 


Research by Bureau of Standards Develops Method to De- 
termine Resistance to Breakage 


Testing of chinaware for resistance to 
chipping and breakage has become an es- 
tablished practice in American potteries 
through the initiatiom of this work at the 
whiteware section, ceramics division, of 


the Bureau of Standards, according to an | 
oral statement Oct. 27 on behalf of the } 


division, 
The Bureau’s discovery that American- 
made dinnerware was superior in 


| strength to imported goods is believed to 
have aroused the industry to give greater | 


attention to the artistic element in china- 


ware and thus compete with the foreign | 
goods on an esthetic as well as a prac- | 


tical basis. This movement, it was 
pointed out, has resulted in active educa- 
tional programs in this country, many of 
the universities offering courses In Cce- 
ramics now including the subject of dec- 
orative art in tableware in the curricu- 
lum. The following additional informa- 
tion was furnished: : 

A specially constructed impact appa- 


ratus for subjecting chinaware to tests | 


for resistance to chipping and breakage 
was first used at the Bureau about 10 


| years ago to provide specifications for 


strength standards of chinaware pur- 
chased by the Federal Government. ; 
Hundreds of plates, saucers, cups, fruit 
dishes and other dinnerware were broken 
by calibrated machines in the experi- 
ments to determine accurately the resist- 


€ ederal Tests Show American Pottery 
Is Stronger Than Imported Product 


tees is assigned a definite portion of 
the purchasing field, and problems 
that come before the Board are re- 
ferred to the respective committees for 
study and report, as follows: 


Committee on Operations: 


Policies: Plans; purchase principles; 
purchase laws and regulations, present 
and proposed; decisions; definitions. 

Operations: Organization; proce- 
dure; personnel; equipment, offices, 
supplies, and blank forms. 


Committee on Relations: 


Related Activities: Requirements; 
specifications; deliveries; inspections; 
storage; disbursements. 


| is purchased upon Federal specifications | 
; which cover certain required physical 
| svepertion, such as size, weight, amount 
| of water absorption, and strength. It is 
| the strength specification which is meas- 
ured by the tests with the impact ma- 
chine. The average of six tests is taken | 
as indicating the strength of the ware. 

A comparative study of foreign and} 
|domestic ware, in cooperation with 24 
|manufacturers of domestic ware and 
four importers of foreign ware who fur- 
'nished the materials tested, showed also 
that some of the domestic semiporcelain 
(earthenware) bodies appear to be 
stronger than foreign-made _ vitreous 
|ware. The domestic ware included one 
brand of semiporcelain and three brands 
|of vitrified ware. The samples of for- 
leign goods were made in England, 
France Japan and Czechoslovakia. 

The economies effected in the elimi- 
nation of losses by breakage by having 
an accurate basis for buying is benefit- 
ing the whole trade and the entire pub- 
lic gains a material benefit as a result 
lof these tests. Competitive tests such 
‘as these tend to cause the manufac- 
iturers continually to improve their 
| methods of production, resulting in bet- 
ter and stronger dinner ware. 


‘Atlanta Seeks Order 


terials; U, Drugs and Medicines; X, 
Explosives; BB, Gases; TT, Paints, 
Pigments, Varnishes and Products. 


Subcommittee II—Farm Products 


B,. Animals; C, Animal Products; 
N, Cereals and Products; Y, Fruits; 
Z, Fruit Products; EE, Groceries; 
LL, Livestock, Poultry and Marine 
Products; PP, Meats and Sea Foods; 
EEE, Tobacco and Products; HHH, 
Vegetables; JJJ, Vegetable Products. 


Subcommittee I1I—Machinery 
A, Aircraft, Boats and Ships; D, 
Arms (small); E, Artillery; F, Boil- 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 8.] 


The President's Day 


At the Executive Offices 
Oct. 29 


10 a. m.—Col. Arthur Woods, chair- 
man of the President’s Emergency 
Committee for Employment, called to 
discuss the unemployment situation. 

11 a. m—Matthew Woll, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., vice president, American 
Federation of Labor, called. Subject 
of conference not announced. 

11:30 a. m—Henry W. Anderson, a 
member of the National Law Observ- 
ance and Enforcement Commission, 
called to discuss personal matters. 

12 m.—Jacob Monsky, of New York, 
president of the Biographical Research, 
Inc., called to present the first copy of 
a new publication containing biogra- 
phies of Government officials, and 
which is dedicated to President Hoover. 


Remainder of day.—Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering mail 
correspondence. 


Accidents Are Leading 
Fatal Hazard to Children 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
712 fatalities among children from five 
to 19 years old. 

All of these are subject to prevention 
or cure with the possible exception of 
some forms of heart disase and even 
that condition can be either prevented 
or alleviated by proper medical care, 


run ahead of the receipts from this 
source during the same period of last 
year although it had been expected that 
they might decline, according to an oral 


statement Oct. 29 in behalf of the Bu- 
reau of-Internal Revenue. 

The Bureau made public a statistical 
table of tobacco tax receipts by States 
jand this showed a total collection of 
| $342,737,534.47 compared with $341,447,- 
| 987.47 in the first nine months of 1929, 
| and $309,984,296.47 in the same period of 
1928. 

According to information made avail- 
able at the Treasury, it had been ex- 
pected that the business depression would 
cause the tobacco tax receipts to fall 
below those of last year when a record 
high total was received. The nine months 
thus far elapsed, however, indicate that 
the receipts in the two years will be 
approximately the same with the prob- 
ability now that the 1930 calendar year 
will show a small increase. The Bureau 
feels that there will be little further de- 
cline shown, when compared with 1929, 


| 
| 


| 


| 


SHIRTMAKERS AND HABERDASHERS 


WONDERFUL MERCHANDISE 


Our Vast Agsemblage of Handsome 
Robes, Neckwear, Hosiery, Shirtings, and 
other Requisites of Luxurious Quality isa 
Revelation to those visiting our Shops. 
Illustrated Brochure sent upon request 
NEW YORK—512 FIFTH AVENUE 
CHICAGO—6 SO. MICHIGAN AVENUE 


LONDON PARIS 
27 OLD BOND STREET 2 RUE DE CASTIGLIONE 


See 


All five, except accidents and appen- 
| dicitis, are noticeably more frequent in 


|the densely populated cities than in the 


| well as domestic wares were subjected to | NEW YORK’S FAMOUS SKYLINE ... By day, sharp-etched and towering against the sky. By night, @ mystic city of myriad lights. 


j “ ious ishes. Foreign as} ° ° 
} ance of the various dishes bi Ss | On Population Figure 
Aid Doubled in Many Cities, Ac-| the tests and comparisons of dishes of | 


cording to Children’s Bureau 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
levels. The peak of expenditures was 
reached in January, 1930, with an in- 
crease of 48.6 per cent over the $173,- 

00 spent in January, 1929. There fol- 
owed a decrease month by month from 
Winter to Summer of this year, the ar- 
ticle points out, but by June the agen- 
cies were still obliged to foot a relief | 
pill far in excess of that of the pre-| 
ceding June and only slightly below the 
normal call for Winter months, 

The table showing the number of home- | 
less persons cared for by the principal | 
agency in 19 cities from January, 1929, | 
to July of this year, indicate a similar | 
upward trend. The peak of care, how- | 
ever, was not reached until March of | 
1930. During the first three months of | 
this year, 57,816 persons were cared for | 
as compared to 49,283 in the first quar- 
ter of 1929. In April, May and June 
of this year, shelter was given to 39,- 
426 persons, as compared to 27,854 per- 
sons in the previous year. 

It is interesting to note, the article | 
goes on to state, that in spite of the 
milder weather, 11,572 more persons were 
assisted in the second quarter of 1930 
than in the same period in 1929, | 

The cities included in the group of 15 
submitting complete reports for 1928 and 
1929 were: Akron, Cincinnati, Cleveland, | 
Dayton, Des Moines, Detroit, Grand 
Rapids, Lancaster, Minneapolis, New | 
Orleans, Omaha, Sioux City, Springfield, 
Ill., St. Paul, Wichita. 

Those included in the 19 cities report- 
ing expenditures by the principal agency 
to July, 1930, were: Akron, Canton, 
Chicago, Cincinnati,, Cleveland, Colum- 
bus, Dayton, Des Moines, Grand Rapids, 
Kansas City, Lancaster, Louisville, Min- 
neapolis, Omaha, Richmond, Sharon, 
“Sioux City, St. Louis and Wichita, 


| equal size and weight were made. 
| Force of Impaet Is 


Regulated by Scale 


The force of the irmpact made by the 
pendulum of the machine was regulated 
by a scale on the apparatus which re- 
corded the number of foot pounds per 
blow delivered against the dish. It was 
decided after numerous tests thdt dishes 
of certain types must withstand a spe- 
Cified resistance. For example, hotel 
rolled edge plates must stand a blow of 
at least 0.2 foot pounds, while hotel plat- 
ters must remain intact at impacts up 
to 0.25 foot pounds. Other specifications 
were adopted for different types of chi- 
naware, the specifications varying with 
the size and weight of the dish. 

Perhaps the most significant result of 
the tests with the inapact machines was 
that domestic ware was found to be 
mechanically stronger than the imported 
foods, weight and size being taken into 
account. It was the Bureau’s work in 
this connection that undoubtedly stimu- 
lated the domestic pottery industry and 
which has probably been a contributing 
factor to the growing preference for 
American table ware. 

Since the Bureau devised tests for 


, chinaware, a number of commercial lab- 
| oratories have equipped themselves with 


impact machines similar to those con- 


| structed by the Bureau and applications 


for tests are therefore referred to those 
laboratories. ‘ 
The Federal Gowernment buys nothing 
but the so-called witrified ware Which is 
characterized by more or less trans- 
lucency depending upon the thickness of 
the dish. Vitrified chinaware 1s made of 
such a composition that it has practically 
no water absorption after being “fired” 
or “burned” in the kiln, The trans- 
lucency of the dish depends upon the 
porosity of the “body” of the dish which 
is the material underneath the glaze. 
The chinaware used in the various 
Governments Departments and Bureaus 


Court Asked to Restrain Publi-| 


cation of Census Tabulation | 


A petition asking that the Director of 
ithe Census, W. M. Steuart, be perma- 
| nently enjoined from publishing the pop- 
|ulation of the City of Atlanta at any 
‘other figure than 360,692 was filed in 
the Supreme Court of the District of 
| Columbia Oct. 29. 
| On Oct. 28 Justice Siddons handed 
| down an opinion in which he denied the 
| petition of the City of Atlanta and cer- 
tain realtors of that city for a writ of 
| mandamus to compel the Director to list 
| Atlanta’s population at 360,692 instead 
of 270,367. The plaintiffs now seek by 
| injunction to prevent the Director from 
\“publishing any lists of the population 
of cities of the United States except that 
| he include in said lists of population the 
| City of Atlanta as having a population 
at its true figure, namely, 360,692.” 

The petition alleges that since the writ 
of mandamus was denied on Oct. 28 the 
| Director has had printed lists and bul- 
\letins carrying the population of Atlanta | 
as being 270,367, which plaintiffs claim 
“ig the population of a single borough 
of Atlanta, to wit, the Borough of At- 
jlanta, and does not include the popula- 
tion of any other of the boroughs or 
areas included within the corporate 
limits of Atlanta.” 

Plaintiffs also claim that the popula- 
tion of the City of New York, which is 
the only other city in the United States 
‘having a borough form of government, 
is not listed in the same manner as the 
Director is listing the population of At- 
lanta. Publication of the population of 
the various boroughs alleged to be within 
| the corporate limits of Atlanta as though 
|they were separate cities will result in 
irreparable injury to Atlanta and its citi- 
zens, it is claimed, and will be inaccu- 
rate and misleading. 








smaller communities and rural districts, 
The appendicitis rate is the same among 
urban and rural children, indicating that 
environment and not the character of 
medical care available explains the dif- 
ference in the rates from the other causes 
named. 


Deaths attributed to each of the five 
causes were as follows: Accidents, 832; 
tuberculosis, 551; heart disease, 451; 
diphtheria, 343; appendicitis, 305; pneu- 
monia, 304; a total of 2,786. All other 
causes were responsible for 1929 
deaths. 

The greatest health risk comes to 
children of high-school age, with tuber- 
culosis the principal hazard. The 
healthiest of all age groups throughout 
the whole life span are children from 
10 to 14 years old and their chief danger 
in Illinois is accidents. 

Instruction in carefulness, in diet, in 
the use of toxin-antitoxin and in hy- 
giene may be depended upon to greatly 
reduce the risks which are responsible 
for most of the serious ills of school 
children. i 


Federal Reserve Agent 
Resigns Chicago Post} 


The resignation of William A. Heath, 
as chairman of the board of directors and 
Federal Reserve agent at the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Chicago, and the appoint- 
ment of Eugene M. Stevens, of Chicago, 
to succeed him, was announced Oct. 29 
by the Federal Reserve Board. 


Every B @& O traveler 
to New York may see this inspiring sight 


The B & O Motor Coach takes you di- 
rectly from the trainside to any one of 
these four stations: ... 122 East 42d 
Street... 1 Columbus Circle. . ..35 
West 33d Street... 191 Joralemon 
Street, Brooklyn, Or you may, if you 
choose, get off at any of the nine other 
points, at or near principal hotels, 
Each station offers complete ticket and 
Pullman office facilities, waiting-room, 
checking, and porter service. 


Hate entered or left New 
York by our open-air route? 
Apparently we have substituted a 
pleasant experience for what once 
was a tedious part of the journey. 

When your Baltimore & Ohio train 
reaches Jersey City, comfortable 
Motor Coaches are waiting right 
alongside the track to receive you. 

Swift ferries carry your Coach 
across the Hudson River, and you 
have the opportunity to view New 
York’s famed skyline—a moving 
sight, even for people who have 
spent all their lives in the city. You 
pass right by huge transatlantic 
liners lying at their piers. 

You relax, with no concern for 
the city crowds or traffic. You are 


sped through interesting old sections 
to one of our three Motor Coach 
stations in the hotel, theatre, or 
residential districts, or to a fourth 
in Brooklyn. If you prefer to get off 
at a hotel on the way, there are 
nine intermediate route stops. 

You have no taxicab expense or 
bother. No walking, or climbing 
stairs. You do not even have to 
worry over hand baggage: checked 
on the train, it is turned over to 
you when you leave the Coach, 

Travelers seem to like this inter- 
esting way of entering and leaving 
New York. Many thousand more 
men and women ride into New 
York with us now than when we 
had only one terminal in the city. 


The Board, in connection with the re- . 
tirement of Mr. Heath, called attention! B A I I M @) R ey @~ 
to the fact that he had served in his) 


present position since Jan. 1, 1917. His 
resignation is effective Dec. 31, making a| 
total of 13 years in the position, 


72,000 OF 


Us 


INVITE YOU TO RIDE 


ON OUR RAILROAD 





New Development 
In Radiotelephone 


Longest Required 
in Any Profession 


Method Prevents ‘Listening In’ 
Between Sending and Re- 
ceiving Stations 


Office of Education Finds To-| A “strictly private” radiotelephone 
conversation, in which the spoken words 


tal Expense to Student were transformed so as to be completely 
During Course Also Is) unintelligible to all but the “receiving 


station to which it was destined, has 
Usually Greater been successfully accomplished between 


The Hague and the Netherlands East 
oa is higher than that of Indies, the Department of Commerce an- 
om cine prodeesion the associate spe- nounced Oct. 29 on the basis of a British 


cialist in higher education, Walter J.| trade report. 
Greenleaf, declared in a statement made} “The words of the conversation were 
public at the Federal Office of Education| -etransformed automatically in the re- 
Oct. '29. ; ceiving station without any alteration of 
The additional year of interneship re-| the apparatus or the wires,” the report 
quired in on ne gna after a, stated. 
tion- and obtained by 90 per cent of the : i issi i 
students, whether required or not, raises aiden edt tae a aan en 
the time for medical education to five periments have been conducted in this 
peare, % is pointed out. ‘ country with the objective of preventing 
The minimum annual cost for medical “tapping” of radiotelephone conversa- 
education is placed at $1,000, the Office | tions, The process, it was stated, em- 
of Education explains. Tuition and fees! races the introduction of interference 
have risen from an average of $145 an-| into the conversation after it leaves the 
nually in 1915 to an average of $305 in| antenna of the originating station, and 
1930. Tuition varies from $65 annually |then is “unscrambled”. at the receiving 
in the University of North Dakota Med-| end by certain adjustments of apparatus. 
ical School to $610 annually in Johns/ The method, however, it*was declared, 
Hopkins School of Medicine. The state-| ji, still considered experimental, al- | 
ment on the cost of medical education | though much laboratory work along sev- 
follows in full text: /eral different lines, is in progress. | 


bind aka ee Oe | mor: Se | 
that of & Remodeling Planned | 
For Small Schools 


Medical education is longer and the 


that of any other profession. Two or| 
more years of premedical training in an} 
arts and science college are required by | 
the approved medical colleges; 13 insti-| 
tutions require three years, and two re-| 
quire a college degree for entrance to| 
the medical school. Four years’ training | 
is required in the medical sciences, the 
most important of which are anatomy, | 
bacteriology, chemistry, immunology, | 
parasitology, pathology, pharmacology, 
physiology, embryology, and psychology. 
An additional year or more -of hospital | 
interneship is customary if not required, 
making the usual time consumed beyond 
high school graduation at least seven 
years of training. 


Can' 


One-room = Structures | 
Meet Modern Demands, | 
Office of Education States 


[Continued from Page 3.] 
will come from above the ¢yes of the 
seated pupils. 

Interneship Inexpensive Probably more children have to leave | 
Eleven medical schools now require school because of defective vision than 
students to complete a fifth year as in- for any other cause, the bulletin points 
ternes in approved hospitals before be-' out, stressing the importance of proper 
ing eligible to ne 4 ——— lighting. The area of clear glass in a 
About 90 per cent of all medical stu- _— Sindee une a 
dents obtain this interneship whether it school room, investigations have ae 
is required or not. This training involves | vealed, should be equal to one-fifth of | 
little or no expense outside of the time) the floor space of the room. 
put in; board and room are furnished.| The old, rusty, dirty box stove,| 
and frequently a small stipend is paid.’ mounted on half bricks, with a rusty 
Here the students acquire additional val-! stove pipe, that usurped the center of 
uable experience in the practice of medi-' the room is ruled out. A jacketed stove | 
cine. set in the end wall is recommended in| 
Expenses for a medical education are place of it. When enough space is avail- 
usually greater than for any oer, Wee able separate cloak rooms for boys and 
fession. The two-year premedical re- girls wath screened lunch shelves can be 
quirement adds materially to the total | built af one end with a vestibu!: between! 
cost. While expenses may be reduced, them to shelter the entrance. Book 
in many instances by scholarships, per-| cases and a first-aid cabinet are also! 
sonal economy, assistantships, and self-| recommended for the old country schoo! 
help, a student should provide at least’ that is being “done over.” . 
$1.000 annually for a medical education. | While one-room schools are being ab- 
Tuition and fees average $305 in on sorbed by consolidated schools through- 
medical schools for the first year. Fif- | out the United States there are still 150,- | 
teen years ago the majority of medical | 990 one-teacher, one-room units, Office of 
schools charged about $145 for tuition | Education statistical studies. show. 
and fees, increasing in 1920 to $180, and | Vari 
in 1925 to $250. In the State universities arious Plans Suggested j 
charges for a medical education are held Floor plans and suggestions ‘for new | 
at a minimum, especially for residents | buildings are also given in the bulletin | 
of the State in which the university is together with the plans for remodeling 
located: Nine of these institutions /old schools. Six plans for one-teacher | 
charge $155 or less to State residents, schools; five plans for two-teacher 
but charge additional fees for students mrt two for taree-tentner _schools, 
coming from other States. an one vocational and agricultural 
For instance, a resident of North Da- {School design are presented. Styles 
kota pays only $65 for tuition and fees | '@%ging from red brick Colonial to Span- 
in the University of North Dakota Med- = = ot a — — — little | 
ical School, while a nonresident of North T&¢ Schoo! house has marched a long way 
Dakota must pay $135 annually for the ' Tecent years. 
same course. This is the lowest rate for Some of the plans are products of 
any of the medical schools. The highest sehool architects and State departments 
rate is charged in Johns Hopkins Uni- of education in Minnesota, Arkansas, and 
versity School of Medicine where a stu- Alabama, 
dent must pay $610 annually. Between Notable among the innovations in rural | 
these two extremes tuition rates vary. pecans ore the workrooms in which the | 
: pupils learn manual training, sewing, 
Cost of Books and Instruments cooking, canning, millinery, and obtain | 
While no special study has been made |aboratory training for agriculture; fold- | 
of the cost of books and instruments, jing doors between classrooms, that make 
several institutions estimate that a stu- it possible to throw the whole building 
dent must pay from $35 to $50 annually into one auditorium for community as- | 
for medical books, and practically the semblies; and the furnaces relegated to 
same amount for instruments. Every ithe basement. First-aid cabinets, fire ex- | 
student is urged to purchase a micro-|tinguishers, bulletin boards and exhibit 
scope for his personal use through his cases for trophies are also considered | 
four college years; these instruments | essentials for the modern rural school. | 
pd -. price nar Fi ae tae Men and women trained in the old | 
make from $ o ov, Dut may DE type country school would discover one | 
rented for about $15 per year and ar- 


5 : important item of the “little red school- | 
rangements made for ownership at the | house” absent. The platform that raised 
end of the cpurse. 


t Other instruments | the/teacher and her desk on a dais from 
often include a haemacytometer, syphg-| which she looked down upon her class | 


momanometer, stethoscope, set of mir- | j, gone, The teacher of today wants to 
rors, and ophthalmoscope. There may jhe on a level with her pupils and she 
be some fees not covered in the above | has found the old platform just some- | 
estimates, as that for dissection mate- | thing to stumble over. 
rial, the charge for which is about $15 
or $20. : 

A fair estimate for meals is $1 per Health Among Negroes 
day. While this varies in different sec- " 2 nal v . 
tions, an economical student should find Consider d at Confe rence 
board for $30 per month or $270 per col- 
lege year. Rooms can be obtained for 
50 cents a day—$15 per month or $135 
per college year—and sometimes less. 
Laundry will average $1 per week or $35 
per year unless it is sent home via par- 
cel post. Incidentals including travel, 
clothing, organizations, and _ sundries , 
must be limited to $154 if expenses are 
to be kept within the $1,000 limit. 

Students’ budget, estimated for first 
year: Tuition, $305; books, $50; instru- 
ments, $50; board, $270; room, $155; 
laundry, $36 incidentals, $154; total, 
$1,000. 


A preliminary conference on the 17th 
annual Negro Health Week which is to 
be observed from Apr. 5 to 12, 1931,} 
was held in the offices of the Surgeon} 
General of the Public Health Service 
on Oct. 29. Among the subjects dis- 
cussed at the conference were the results 
of the 1930 Health Week observance, the 
publication of the Health Week bulletin! 
and other forms of publicity, suggestions | 
| relative to the 1931 observance, and the 
| future of National Negre Health Week. | 


Sales of To 


Tariff on Cereal Products 
Is Increased by Germany | 


By a decree of Oct. 25, effective Oct. |! 


26, 1930, Germany has increased the| Bureau of Census Says 90 Per Cent of Distribution Was 
Through Wholesalers and Jobbers 


Gu'y on wheat from 18.50 to 25 and on| 
barley from 15 to 20 reichsmarks per 
100 kilos, according to a cablegram from 
Commercial Attache H. Lawrence Groves 
at Berlin, received at the Department of 
Commerce, Washingtun. By special pro- 
vision effective Nov. 5, 1930, the import 
auty on hard wheat used for the manu- 
facture of semolina will be 11.25 reichs- 
marks per 100 kilos. 

Since the uty on all kinds of flour 
is based upon the duty on wheat, ef- 
fective Oct. 26, 1930, the duty on all 
kinds of flour was increased from 38.50 
to 51.50 reichsmarks per 100 kilos. At 
the same time the duty on wheat and 
rye starch put up for retail trade was 
increased from 63 to 82.50, while that 
put up for wholesale trade Was increased 
from 57.50 to 77.50, all in reichsmarks 
per 100 kilos. Ordinary bakers’ wares 
are now dutiable at 56 instead of 43 
reichsmarks per 100 kilos, while the duty 
on malt, with the exception of ground 
malt, increased automatically from 28 to 
$4.70 reichsmarks per 100 kilos. 


(lesued by Department of Commerce.) 


More than 90 per cent of the sales of 
tobacco pipes last year were sold through 
wholesale and jobbing channels, accord- 
ing to a statement by the Chief of the 
Industrial Goods Sections of the Bureau 
of the Census, Edward R. Dewey, Oct. 29. 
The statement follows in full text: 

Tobacco pipes are sold principally 
through wholesalers and jobbers. Of the 
$5,468,000 worth of pipes sold last year, 
83.4 per cent, or $4,562,000 worth went 
through the wholesale and jobbing chan- | 
nels, as against 16.6 per cent, or $906,000 
worth, sold to retailers, including retail 
stores owned by the manufacturers, 

No sales were made through manufac- 
turers’ agents, brokers, and commission | 
houses, or through branch houses con- 
ducted as distinct wholesale merchan- 
dising establishments, or direct to the 
home consumer by any of the 22 estab- 
lishments engaged primarily in pipe pro- 
duction. 


, 


| States 
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Plant exploration work in foreign lands and scientific 
research conducted in this country for many years 
have resulted in development by the United States 
Department of Agriculture of a new species of sugar 
cane capable of producing 50 per cent more sugar per 
acre than formerly has been obtainable, according to 


‘Rare Photographs 


Of Sun’s Eclipse: 


Exceptional Promises of New 
Discoveries Indicated 


Cables From Expédition 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

6,770 is a new discovery. This line is of | 
considerable strength and shows itself 
on two different photographs. The 
green coronium line and the red one at 
6,374 show much structural detail. Both 
the spectrograph and the photographed | 
coronal disturbances on the east and! 
west edges of the sun took their origin 
in eruptive prominences. The detail 
shown in coronium lines do not all re- 
semble that exhibited by the promi-| 
nences, and the changes in coronal forms | 
shown by successive spectra indicate 
violent motions in corona. These dis-| 
turbanees can be traced to heights of | 
100,000 miles above the sun’s surface. | 
Similar phenomena have never been ob- | 
served before. Coronal streamers on 
Einstein plates extend more than two, 
diameters. beyond edge of sun.” | 

Scientists at the Naval Observatory | 
estimate that. the work accomplished | 
by this year’s. eclipse expedition is of 
exceptional value, Never before have | 
such enthusiastic dispatches been for-! 


Change in Ceremony | 


To War Dead Asked’ 


British Note Involves Honoring) 
Of Unknown Soldier 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
L’Association Des Mutiles et Anciens | 
Combattants de la Grande Guerre du} 
Havre et de la Region. | 

Bronze Palm Leaf and Sword, Les Of- | 
ficers de la Garrison du Havre. 

Bronze Oak Branch, Le Lycee de Gar- } 
cons du Havre. | 

Large Bronze Spray, Government of | 
France. 

Bronze Wreath, Patriotic Society of | 
Chalons sur Marne, France. | 

Marble Table, with bronze rose cluster, | 
President of France. 

Bronze Wreath, City of Chalons sur 
Marne, France. | 

Parchment roll in block of wood from | 
British Battleship H. M. S, “Impregna- 
ble,” British War Mothers. | 

Bronze Winged Victory on Marble | 
Base, China. 

Bronze Palm Leaf, Le Department * 


| 


la Seine-Inferieure et la Normandie. 
Bronze Leaf, Belgium. 
Bronze Wreath, Le 
de la Marne. 
Bronze Oak Leaf and Helmet, Les Mu-| 
es et Combattants de France. | 
Bronze Tablet, Government and People 
of the Union of South Africa. | 
‘Wreath of Oak Leaves and Palm 
Spray, Garrison of Amiens, France. 
Aluminum Palm on Board of Black} 
Velvet, Ecole Polytechnique, France. | 
Placque, Cercle les XXI City of Liege, | 
Belgium, presented when barges bear-| 
ing dead passed through City of Liege} 
(8-21-21). 
Bronze Palm on Wooden Plaque, Rot- 
ary Club of Paris (5-31-22). 
Gold Palm on Wooden Plaque, City! 
of Paris. 
Embroidered White Star, 
Raveau, France (5-30-22). | 
Embroidered Shield in French Colors! 
and box-wood spray, Madam Raveau, | 
France (4-18-23). 


Conseil General 


til 


Madam 


bacco Pipes Are Found 
To Exceed $5,000,000 Annually 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


industrial goods section, census of dis- 
tribution, through the distribution of 
sales inquiry inserted for the first time 
this year in the census of manufactures 
questionnaire. It is made public in a 
preliminary report which is subject to 
correction and revision. | 

According to the preliminary census of 
manufactures statistics, the production 
of tobacco pipes last year showed a de- 
cline of 25.1 per cent as compared with 
the production of 1927. The total ship- 
ments or deliveries of tobacco pipes in 
1929 by manufacturers in the United 
were valued at $5,202,185, as 
against $6,946,576 reported for 1927, the 
last preceding census of manufactures 
year. Other figures on the industry in 
1929 were also in keeping with those on 
production. 

Of the $5,202,185 worth of pipes pro- 
duced last year, briar pipes totaled $4,- 
530,464 and corncob $556,031, while other 


This information was gathered by the| pipes produced were valued at $115,690. 


| ‘New Species of Sugar Cane Evolved by Government 


ment. 


United States Department of Agriculture. 


information made available on behalf of the Depart- 
The photograph shows size of the new species 
CUeft) as compared with the older species (right) 
developed and distributed in 1926. The other photo- 
graph shows a Government field force in Florida col- 
lecting sugar cane tassels for experimental work. 


warded. Capt. Hellweg, superintendent! A copy of the dispatch received has been 


at the observatory, believes that the 


rainstorm which preceded the sun’s | dents of the colleges to which the two! 


eclipse cleared the atmosphere to such 
an extent that the unusually good photo- 
graphs reported followed. 

Prof. S. A. Mitchell, referred to in 
the dispatch, is director of the Lander 


in| McCormick Observatory, at the Univer-| 


sity of Virginia. Prof. R. W. Marriott 
is astronomer for Swarthmore College. 


| forwarded by Capt. Hellweg to the presi- 


scientists are attached. 


It is estimated by the Naval Observa- 
j tory that the spectrographic data ob- 


| tained by Prof. Mitchell will oceupy his! 


| attention for 15 years. 


| Comdr. Keppler reported that with fa- 
| vorable weather, the expedition expects 
to arrive at Tutuila by Nov. 1. 


Topical Survey of Federal Government 


More Than 40,000 Positions 
Filled Yearly by Civil Service 


Newspapers, Posters and Radio Utilized in Announcing 
Examinations for Jobs 


Topic IV: Communications: Publications and Records 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 


shown the practical contacts between 


their places in the administrative organizations. 


Communications, 


Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 
The present series deals with 


By George R. Wales 


Member, United States Civil Service Commission 


N DEC. 31, 1929, the date of the 
latest compilation, 589,145 men 
and women were employed in the 

executive civil se of the United 
States. This civilian ‘force is much 
larger than the Army, Navy, and Ma- 
rine Corps combined. It has a pay roll 
in excess of $800,000,000 a year. 

Nearly 450,000 of the employes in 
the executive civil branch hold. posi- 
tions filled through open competitive 
examinations under the service law. 
The United States Civil Service Com- 
mission is the recruiting agency for 
this great army of civilian workers. 
More than 40,000 places are filled each 
year from the Commission’s registers 
of eligibles, that number representing 
the vacancies caused principally by 
death, resignation, dismissal, and re- 
tirement. 

When it is considered that the 40,- 
000 or more appointments annually 
embrace every class of occupation, 
from unskilled manual labor, through 
the mechanical trades and clerical oc- 
cupations, to the highest grades of 
technical, professional, and scientific 
positions, it is seen that this task of 
the Civil Service Commission is prob- 
ably the greatest recruiting under- 
taking in the world. 

* * 


HE activities of the Federal Gov- 

ernment extend to the smallest 
communities of the United States 
proper, at least through the Post Office 
Department, and to the pdssessions 
beyond seas. This demand for workers 
so widely scattered, and the further 
provision that employments in the 
Departmental Serviee at Washington 
shall be open to general competition, 
require the Civil Service Commission 
to maintain representation in more 
than 5,000 cities, large and small, 
throughout continental United States 
and the outlying territories and in- 
sular possessions. 

Local board members are detailed 
from other branches of the Govern- 
ment service for such duties as the 
Civil Service Commission may require. 
They receive no additional compensa- 
tion for their work for the Commission. 

The local representatives report di- 
rectly to 13 district secretaries, who 
are attached to the Commission’s own 
organization and are under its imme- 
diate supervision. The local and dis- 
trict boards are the direct points of 
contact between the Civil Service Com- 
mission and the public. In most cases 
their offices are in post office buildings. 

The numerous offers of employment 
opportunities constitute the public’s 
chief interest in the work of the Civil 
Service Commission. Hundreds of ex- 
aminations are announced each year. 
For the information of the public lit- 
erally millions of examination an- 
nouncements are distributed annually. 

” * * 


HE aim of the Civil Service Com- 

mission is not merely to find good 
recruits for the Government; it en- 
deavors to procure the best available. 
A recruiting system has been devel- 
oped which literally combs the country 
to bring the most capable men and 
women into Uncle Sam’s offices, work- 
shops, and laboratories. 

Engineers, chemists, physicists, as- 
tronomers, agriculturists, pathologists, 
mineralogists, and so on through hun- 
dreds of technical, professional, and 
scientific occupations and specialties; 
machinists, molders, engineers, glass 
blowers, cranemen, shipfitters, cabinet- 
makers, and every other skilled trade; 
office workers of all kinds, and on down 


* 


to unskilled laborers, are selected 
through competitive tests established 
by the Commission. 

Employes so selected build ships and 
airplanes; manufacture powder, tor- 
pedoes, artillery, and small arms; con- 
struct roads, predict weather, design 
and construct buildings, treat disease, 
make maps, determine the chemical 
content of food and drugs, collect cus- 
toms and internal revenues, handle the 
mails, inspect meats, analyze soils, and 
carry on a myriad of activities that 
involve intricate research problems and 
often the operation of manufacturing 
plants, as well as office duties of every 
kind. The Commission has held exam- 
inations for nearly 2,000 different oc- 
cupations. Approximately a quarter of 
a million persons are examined an- 


nually. 
THE recruiting of more than 46,000 
new workers annually, for every 
kind and class of position, requires 
wide and thorough dissemination of 
information. Examination announce- 
ments are posted in Federal buildings, 
in appropriate educational institutions, 
in public libraries, public employment 
oMece, Y. M. C. A’s, ¥. W. G A.’s, 
and similar organizations, and other 
places. This publicity is added to by 
reading notices in newspapers and 
class periodicals, and by broadcasts 
from approximately 60 radio stations. 
For the technical, professional, and 
scientific positions the examination an- 
nouncements are sent direct to indi- 
vidual members of the appropriate 
organizations. 

_Those who are trained in some tech- 
nical, professional, or scientific spe- 
cialty may place their names on file 
with the Civil Service Commission at 
Washington for notification of the 
announcement of the next examination 
of the kind in which they are in- 
terested. 

The annual reports of the Civil 
Service Commission are available at 
public libraries in the principal cities. 
Individuals may obtain the latest re- 
port, at a cost of 15 cents, by ad- 
dressing the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 

_ The Commission itself, upon request, 
distributes free a publication titled 
“Application of the Merit System in 
the United States Civil Service.” This 
publication is made up of a number 
of brief articles in popular form on 
various phases of civil service work. 


a * * 
(THER publications on special sub- 
jects which are distributed free 
upon application to the Civil Service 
Commission are: 

Form 126, Reentry in the Classified 
Service. Form 305, Transfers. Form 
505, Removals, Reductions, Suspen- 
sions, and Furloughs. Form 1236, Po- 
litical Assessments and Partisan Ac- 
tivity. Form 1481, Veteran Prefer- 
ence. Form 2346, General Information 
Regarding the United States Civil 
Service. Form 2368, Retirement. Form 
2408, Opportunities for Education in 
Washington, D.C. Form 2449, A Brief 
History of the United States Civil 
Service. Form 2528, Opportunities for 
Chemists in the United States Civil 
Service, Form 2599, Opportunities for 
Engineers in the United States Civil 
Service. Form 2617, Opportunities and 
Advantages of the United States Civil 
Service. Form 2692, Opportunities in 
Medical and Hospital Work in the 
United States Civil Service. Form 
2703, Disparity in State Apportion- 
ment of Appointments. 


*. * * 


In the next of this series of articles on “Communications: Publications and 
Records,” to appear in the issue of Oct. 31, Herbert D. Brown, Chief, United 
States Bureau of Efficiency, will tell of the functions of the Bureau and ite 


published reports. 
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Aviators of Dutch 
Concern on Strike 


Seventeen Pilots of Company 
Reported to Be Involved 
In Walkout 


A strike of aviators, led by Evert van 
Dyk, who made a recent trans-Atlantic 
flight to New York with Charles Kings- 
ford-Smith, has been experienced by the 
Royal Netherlands Aviation Co., accord- 
ing to information received by the De- 
partment of Labor from Hallett Johnson, 
American Charge d’Affaires at The 
Hague. 

Seventeen pilots of the company de- 
manded higher wages and insurance, As 
a result, the company’s services to 
Sweden, Germany and France, which had 
been carried out in combination with 
foreign concerns, were conducted for a 
time by the foreign companies and morn- 
ing flights to London were discontined. 

Further information made available by 
the Department follows: 


It was thought the strike might make 
it impossible to renew fortnightly flights 
to the Dutch East Indies at the end of 
September. But after the dispute was 
settled by a government intermediary 
regular flights of the company were 
resumed and plans were under way to 
undertake an East Indies flight as sched- 
uled. 

Senior pilots had been receiving a 
salary which, with various allowances, 
amounted to about $5,000 per year. The 
company was also paying the premiums 
on a $4,000 life insurance policy. The 
pilots were persuaded to resume work 
under the same conditions as,had ex- 
isted. But the management agreed to 
revise these conditions in the near fu- 
ture and to substitute legal contracts 
for oral agreements. The contracts 


three, including a representative of the 
company, one of the pilots’ union, and 
the third from the ministry of public 
works. 


Reduction Planned 


‘Number of Grizzly Bears 
And Elks in Yellowstone 
Park Will Also Be Reduced 





The fauna of Yellowstone National 
Park will be reduced before the next 
| season opens by nine grizzly bears, per- 
| haps 200 buffaloes, and a good many elk, 
it was stated orally Oct. 29 by the as- 
| sistant to’ the superintendent of the 
park, Joseph Joffe. 


Buffaloes and elk usually multiply in| 


| sufficient numbers to permit disposal of 
some of them each year, but the grizzlies 


have not been so numerous in the past} 


;and none has left the park for several 
years to swell the animal collections of 
| other parks and zoos, Mr. Joffe said. 

| Mr. Joffe supplied the following ad- 
| ditional information: a 


Bison Herd Increases 


The herd of American bison in Yel- 
lowstone Park has increased to more 
than 1,200, while the range is considered 
| adequate for only 1,000 animals. Of the 
surplus, 100 will be slaughtered and the 
meat, hides and heads sold in one lof to 
W. S. Custer of Missoula, Mont., who 
made a high bid of $38 each for the ani- 
|mals. He will likely sell the hides for 


robes or rugs, the heads for ornamental | 


purposes in clubs or dens, and put the 
|meat in cold storage for the holiday 
trade. 

The meat is not considered a choice 
delicacy and this year is likely to be es- 
| pecially tough because of the age of the 


animals being butchered. However, eat- | 


jing of buffalo meat is something of a 
| novelty. 

Perhaps another 100 buffaloes will be 
shipped to private ranches and estates 
| and to Federal, State, county and munici- 
'pal game preserves, zoos and parks. 
| Anyone is eligible to receive a buffalo 
from the park. But an animal can by 
no means be considered a pet, and it has 
not been found profitable to cross them 
| with cattle. A person obtaining a buffalo 
| would not be allowed to kill it and would 
| be required to provide suitable pasture 
; and fence and look after the general 
welfare of the animal. 


Animals Given Away 


The animals are given to applicants, 
who must pay the cost of capturing 
them, crating them, transportation from 
| the buffalo ranch in the park to the rail- 
way station at Gardiner, Mont., and hay 
or other feed. A yearling buffalo will 
cost about $55 f. o. b. Gardiner, and an 
older animal around $70. Shipments are 
made by express collect. 


Dec. 1, the period most favorable for 
capture. They are sent out in individual 
| crates, 

Elk are shipped either in individual 
crates by express or in carloads without 
crat*‘ng by either freight or express. The 
cost of an elk, f. o. b. Gardiner, ranges 
from $7 to $30 per head, depending on 
whether the animal is crated or shipped 
jin a carload lot. Elk may be obtained 
| for municipal zoos and other public insti- 
| tutionsg or for private ranches, but are 
: available to individuals. Grizzly 





bears, of course, go only to zoos or parks. 

Elk are shipped between Jan. 15 and 
Mar. 15. While bull, cow and steer buf- 
faloes are shipped, as a rule, only cow 
elk are disposed of. 


Advance in Bank Deposits 
Is Recorded in Oregon 


State of Oregon: 
Salem, Oct, 29. 
Advance figures on the compiled state- 
ments of all banks of the State of 
Gmesen 0s of Sant, a 1930, have been 
release y the uperintendent 
Banks, A. A. Shaan” . 
Total deposits of all the banks in the 
State on the dates given are as follows: 
Sept. 24, 1930, $291:147,230; June 30, 
1930, $290,541,621; Mar. 27, 1930, 
$279,079,550; Dec. 31, 1929, $300-088,- 
| 685; Oct. 4, 1929, $304,418,796. 
' From these figures it will be noted 
.that there has been a slight increase in 
deposits since June 30, a marked in- 
crease since Mar, 27 and a slight de- 
crease as compared to the figures of 
Oct. 4 a year ago. 

As compared to a year ago the banks 
show an increase in excess of 5 per 
cent in cash on hand and due from banks 
which figure now stands a‘ $65,499,534. 
At present the banks have on hand in 
Government bonds $44,729,407, and 
further holdings of other bonds and 
securities of $65,033,867. The total out- 
standing in loans and discounts is $147,- 
727,651, which is $13,507,439 less than 


were to be drafted’ by a committee of: 


In Herd of Buffaloes 


Buffaloes are shipped from Oct. 1 to| 


Business Survey 
Shows Conditions 


Of Foreign Trades. 


Both Exports and Imports of 
United States Show De- 
cline From Last Year, 
Conference Reports 


Trade. conditions, both in the United 
States and in foreign countries, are sum- 
marized in a survey issued by the Na- 
tional Business Survey Conference which 
was organized at the suggestion of Presi- 
dent Hoover. : 


(Publication of the various sections 
of the survey have been presented in the 
issues of Oct. 27, 28 and 29). 

The section dealing with the wholesale 
and retail trade of this country, te foy- 
eign trade of this country and with var 
ous domestic commodities follows in full 
text: 

Retail and Wholesale Trade: Depart- 
ment store sales in September, 1930, were 
in dollars 7 per cent. smaller than in 
September, 1929. For the first nine 
months of this year sales were 6 per 
cent below the sales of the same period 
,of last year. 

Employment in retail trade in 
ber increased 7.5 * cent over August, 
reflecting seasonal demand. Wholesale 
trade showed a decline of 0.2 per cent 
from August. 

Hotels: Hotel business in September 
was 15 per cent below the same month 
|a year ago. Room sales.were 12 per: 
cent below and restaurant sales 18 per 
cent. The average room occupancy, Was 
64 per cent. ‘ 
Freign Trade: The value of exports for 
|September, 1930, was $318,000,000, or 
6.7 per cent larger than August, 1930, 
|exports, but 27.2 per cent below Septem- 
ber, 1929. Exports for the nine months 
January-September, 1930, were 23 per 
cent below the corresponding period of 
1929. 


. 
Septem- 


Value of Imports 


The value of imports for September, 
1930, was $227,000,000, or 4.1 per cent 
above that for August, 1930, but 35.3 per 
cent below September, 1929. Imports for 
|the nine months January-September, 
| 1930, were 28.5 per cent below the cor- 
responding period of 1929. 


| Price changes since September, 1929, 
, have important influence upon values of 
|exports and imports. For example, Sep- 
; tember, 1930, exports of cotton were 25 
|per cent larger in quantity than in Set 
tember, 1929, but 18 per cent less i 
value and imports of rubber were 3 per 
cent larger in quantity but 44 per cent 
‘less in value. Many other items show 
| similar variations. 

While generally abroad the business 
dullness has not lifted, there are promis- 
ing signs of stable conditions and also 
}of improvement in a variety of indus- 





| tries, scattered throughout many of the 
countries included in this survey. 


Coffee Prices Advance 


The decline in coffee prices which be- 
gan in the Fall of 1929 was checked in 
September. Prices have advanced 20 
per cent since Sept. 1 but still are 30 
per cent lower than a year.ago. Uncer- 
tainty in conditions in coffee producing 
|countries apparently is responsible for 
recent increases in coffee prices. \ 

Total supplies of canned fruits and 
vegetables this season will be slightly 
less than last year. The California peach 
pack is larger than last year’s pack. The 
| pack of canned peas was the largest on 
record and about 19 per cent largeny 
than last year. The pack of canne 
beans, tomatoes, and corn will be less 
| than last year. 

New orders received in the glass con- 
|tainer industry in September were 12 
| per cent less than last year. Shipments 
declined 2 per cent. For the first nine 
|months of 1930, orders were 7 per cent 
less than in 1929 and shipments 5 per 
{cent less. 
| Raw materials. A number of raw ma- 
|terials have now shown increases in 
1price from their low points, some of the 
low points being reached within the last 
month and some earlier. Among these 
|materials are commodities that are very 
important to other countries or ourselves. 
|As has been indicated above, the prices 
lof raw sugar and coffee turned upward 
by 50 per cent and 20 per cent respec- 
tively. Wheat has advanced by 5 per 
cent, corn by 20 per cent, cattle by 20 
per cent, and such a port product as lard 
by somewhat better than 20 per cent. 

Some textile materials have shown like 
tendencies. Cotton has risen by 8 per 
cent and silk by 5 per cent. Wool re- 
mains ~ bey general level it has held 
over a period of months. 

For different reasons silver and rub- 
ber ‘are of importance in the Far East. 
Both are now at a point above the prices 
they touched earlier—silver by 8 per cent 
and rubber by 17 per cent. 

Tin has increased by 10 per cent. Lead 
holds at its low price but with produc- 
tion curtailed in September and no ab- 
normal stocks. Zinc remains low, with 
stocks increasing, although at a lower 
rate. With enlarged stocks in Septem- 
|ber, as already indicated, copper has 
fallen in price, by 8 per cent within the 
last month. Indices of steel prices show 
{some evidences of stabilization. 

The concluding section of the reé- 
port dealing with present trade con- 
ditions in foreign countries will be 
printed in full text in the issue of 
Oct. 31. 








Report Advises Scientific 
Treatment of Delinquents 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
maladjustment, and second, that the de- 
linquent himself rather than his delin- 
quency should occupy first attention. 
very child, it is explained, has a funda- 
mental need for security on the one hand, 
and for development on the other. 

The practice of the past generation to 
regard the child as almost exclusively 
the recipient of a sort of consecrated 
set of duties or of a kind of sympa- 
‘thetic humanitarianism on the part o: nis 
elders, itself of merit as a part of the 
program, should be supplemented with 
a carefully planned system of investigat- 
ing the various influences upon the child 
affecting his conduct. 

In appraising the delinquent, expert 
knowledge is essential, In conducting 
case studies of this kind, it will be neces- 
sary to approach the child in a spiritjof 
sympathy, understanding and friendli- 
ness to develop in him those potentiali- 
ties susceptible of regeneration for in- 
dependent self-assertion. 


a year ago. As compared to a year 
ago there has been a reduction of $1,- 
400:051 in borrowed money so that at 
the preseht time the banks are showing 
only $2,055,112 as borrowed obliga 
tions, 
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Wierior of northern Florida. 


yf 


Aiemperatures were slightly above normal 
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Abnormal Cold in Eastern States 


And More Drought Marks Week 


Crop Bulletin of Weather Bureau Discloses 
Wheat Doing Well in Interior and Corn 
Now Beyond Damage 


Abnormally low temperatures in the 
East, with near records in West Vir- 
ginia, frosts as far south as northern | 
Florida, and continued dry weather in| 
many parts of the country were shown | 
in the Weather Bureau’s weekly weather | 
and crop bulletin Oct. 29. Wheat in the| 
interior is doing very well, J. B. Kincer, | 
agricultural meteorologist, said; corn 1s | 
beyond any weather damage and open | 
cotton now needs fair weather to harvest | 
properly. 

The full text of the bulletin follows: 

An extensive high pressure area occu- 
pied the eastern half of the country at | 
the beginning of the week, attended by 
abnormally low temperatures, especially | 
in central Appalachian “Mountain sec- 
tions. On the morning of the 22d a 
minimum temperature of 14 degrees 
above zero was reported from Elkins, Ww. 
Va., and a little later light frosts oc- 
curred as far south as parts of the in- 
Precipita- 
tion was light and of a local character 
until the 22-23d when more or less rain | 
fell over the Southern and more eastern | 
States, but the amounts were mostly 
light. On the morning of the 25th a 
storm of marked intensity was charted 
off the New England coast, attended by 
widespread precipitation over the North- 
eastern States, with heavy falls in coast 
districts; at the same time some rather 

rge amounts occurred in southern 

orida. The latter part of the week 
brought a reaction to warmer weather in 
the East and widespread rains, though 
in most places again rather light, to the 
South, the Ohio Valley and Lake region. 


Low Temperatures in East 


The temperatures for the week aver- 
aged markedly low for the season from 
the Mississippi Valley eastward. The 
relatively coldest weather occurred in 
the Ohio Valley and middle,Atlantic area 
where the temperatures averaged from 
8 degrees to as much _as 12 degrees be- 
low normal. -In the East freezing tem- 
peratures were reported from first-order 
stations as far south as western North 
Carolina and eastern Tennessee, but in 
the middle West the line of freezing did 
not extend farther south than central 
Illinois, northwestern Missouri, and 
southwestern Kansas. Over the western 
half of the country the weekly mean 


rather generally. 

Substantial rains occurred from the 
lower Mississippi Valley westward to 
Texas and Oklahoma and moderate | 
amounts in the Ohio Valley, southern 
Lake region, and the Northeast, though | 
they were heavy in some coast sections 
of the latter area. Central and west- 
ern Virginia, West Virginia and western | 
Pennsylvania had some fairly good 
showers, mostly 0.3 or 0.4 inch, but other- 
wise the Atlantic eoast States from Penn- 
sylvania. southward to northern Florida 
received very little rain, while the 
amounts were negligible in the Missouri 
and upper Mississippi Valleys and over 
a large section of the far Southwest. 


Mostly Favorable For Fall Work 

Except in the area from the lower} 
Mississippi Valley westward over Texas 
and Oklahoma and in parts of the North- 
east, the cool and mostly fair weather 
of the week was favorable for outside 
operations and seasonal farm work made 
good advance. Precipitation was again) 
scanty, or entirely absent, over the mid- | 
dle Atlantic area, and droughty condi- | 
tions continue unabated in this region, 
with the water problem remaining seri- 
ous in many places. Showers in West| 
Virginia and considerable portions of 
Virginia were helpful in moistening the 
top soil, but they were insufficient to| 
be of much permanent value, and were | 
entirely inadequate in replenishing’ the | 
water supply. Rains would be helpful 
also in the South Atlantic States, and 
droughty conditions persist in western 
North Carolina and much of Pennsyl- 
vania, while further rains are needed in 
many places to the northward. 

The water situation is still serious in 
much of Kentucky and parts of Ohio, | 
while additional rains would be welcome 
in the southern portions of Indiana and | 
Illinois and in much of Michigan. Other- 
wise, moisture conditions east of the 
Rocky Mountains continue satisfactory, | 
with Fall grain crops and grass making | 
good progress and truck advancing satis- 
factorily in the more southern sections. 


Frost Extends Far South 
Frost during the week extended well | 
south and there was some additional 
damage to tender vegetation, but, in gen- 
eral, harm was of a local character and 
not material. Reports indicate, however, 
that recent freezing weather damaged 





Farm Board to Extend 
Work to Porto Rico 


| 


Survey of Marketing Problems | 
To Be Made on Island 


4 Plans to extend the scope of opera- 
tions of the Agricultural Marketing Act 
of 1929 to Porto Rico have just been 
announced by the Federal Farm Board. 
It is the first extension of the scope of 
the act beyond the continental United 
States. Chairman Alexander Legge said 
the Porto Rican government asked for 
extension of the act. He stated that it 
was the consensus of opinion that Porto 
Rico is eligible to come within the terms 
of the act. The Farm Board chairman 
said his understanding is that the Philip- 
pines are not eligible. The Board’s an- 
nouncement follows in full text: 

In response to inquiries from agri- 
cultural groups and officials in Porto 
Rico, the Federal Farm Board announces | 
that it is taking steps to extend to Porto | 
Rico the benefits of the Agricultural 
Marketing Act. A representative will be 
sent there to make a first-hand survey 
of the agricultural marketing problems 
and the extent to which cooperative or- 
ganizations exist among farmers that 
will enable them to avail themselves of | 
the provisions of the Agricultrual Mar- | 
keting Act. 

To make the survey, the Farm Board 
has secured the services temporarily of 
Dr. W. I. Myers, of the Department of | 
Agricultural Economics, Cornell Univer- | 
sity, who expects to sail from New York | 
City the second week in November and 
will spend the latter half of November | 
and the early part of December in Porto | 
Rico. Dr. Myers will confer with agri- 
cultural leaders and officials of such co- 
operative organizations as are found 
among agricultural producers and ac- 
quaint them with the policies and pro- 
gram of the Farm Board. 


| Moisture conditions were still unsatisfac- | 


undug potatoes over a rather extensive 
area from Michigan westward to the 
Rocky Mountains. Conditions continued | 
favorable over the great western graz- | 
ing country, with early-seeded wheat | 
affording pasture in some southern plains | 
sections. In the Pacific Northwest light | 
to moderate rains were beneficial, but | 
more moisture is needed in much of the 
Winter wheat area, especially for late- 
seeded grain. The weather was favor- 


;in much of this area. 
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able for drying fruit in California, with 
oranges coloring well ingthe South. 
Small grains.—Considérable seeding of 
Winter grains was done in the Middle 
Atlantic’ States and sections to the 
southward, but the lack of fain has 
caused irregular and slow germination 
More moisture is 
also. needed for late-planted Winter 
wheat in parts of the main belt, espe- 
cially in the eastern Ohio Valley-and por- 
tions of Iowa and Nebraska. The early 
seeded crop is in satisfactory. condition 
generally, particularly in the southern 
Great Plains where the advance was good 
to excellent, with some being pastured. 


tory in the Pacific Northwest where late- 
sown wheat is not germinating properly 
in some sections. 

Corn and- Cotton.—With the prevail- 
ing fair weather, corn husking’ made 
good ‘progress in most of the principal 
producing areas, though it was generally 
too wet from Kansas southward and in 
the lower Mississippi Valley. 


Frequent rains in the western Cotton | 
Belt delayed picking and ginning, with| 





some further damage to staple and re- 
ports of bolls on the ground sprouting. 
In Texas the crop has been mostly gath- 
ered, except in the extreme west and 
northwest. East of the Mississippi River 
the week was favorable for harvest, ex- 
cept. for considerable interruption in 
much of western Tennessee and in Mis- 
sissippi. In Georgia only scattered fields 
remain unpicked and in South Carolina 
a large percentage of the crop has been 
gathered. 

Miscellaneous Crops.—There is still a 
serious shortage of pastures and stock 
water in east-central sections of the 
country, especially in the eastern and 
southern Ohio Valley and the Middle 
Atlantic States. Elsewhere range, 
stock, and water conditions are: largely 
satisfactory. 

There ‘was :apparently “considerable 
frost injury to: undug potatoes in many 
northern partsjof the country, but most 
of the crop had been gathered before 
the severe freeze. Truck was also in- 
jured to some .extent’as far south as 
Arkansas, but «there was no extensive 
harm reported. ~ Cooler . weather’ is 


Photography to Be Aided 
By Electric Flash Lamp| 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
by the electric flash since the time con- 
| sumed by the electric flash is so much 
|less than that of the powder. The flare 
occasioned by the powder flash is also 
|more concentrated in the incandescent 
| lamp flash. : 


The electric flash lamp will make pos- 
sible the taking of flashlight photographs 
in places where the powder flash is pro- 
hibited by reason of fire danger. or in- 
surance restriction, such as, for example, 
aircraft, trains and theaters. According 
t6 advices to the Bureau, the use of the 
new type flash has already. been made 
a requirement in some hotels in taking 
flashlight photographs, 


New fields’ hitherto closed. to powder 


needed to ripen sugar cane in Louisiana, 
but digging sugar beets is well along 
generally. Citrus are improving in 
Florida and doing well elsewhere. 








electric flash should be of special benefit 


( YEARLY 
INDEX 


flashlights’ because of space limitations, 
physical factors, and weather conditions 
would appear to offer many uses for the 
photo flash lamp and also make possible 
photography where it was previously 
practically impossible to “shoot.” The 


to, under-water photography and to such 
organizations as insurance companies 
who require night photographs under all 
weather conditions. 

The photo flash lamp is not necessarily 
dependent for its operation upon electric 
power current. It can be used with dry 
or storage battery and even with flash- 
light cells, inasmuch as it is only neces- 
sary to ignite the filament of the lamp! 
which in turn lights the foil. 

-.The photometry section of the Bureau 
has not yet been called upon to test the 
photo flash lamps but there is no doubt 
that such tests will be required when 
the Federal Government finds occasion 
to utilize the new type flash in con- 
nection with its photographic activities | 
and makes up its specifications standards 





for purchases by the various departments 
and bureaus. | 
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Executive Order Affecting © 
Plant Patent Act Is Signed’ 


An Executive Order (No. 5464) re- 
cently signed by President Hoover, di- 


jrects the Secretary of Agriculture to 


furnish to the Commissioner of Patents 
certain assistance in carrying into ef- 
fect the Act (Public No. 245) providing 
for plant patents. 

The Secretary of Agriculture is di- 
rected to furnish such available infor- 
mation of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, to conduct such research upon 
special problems, or to detail to the 
Commissioner of Patents such officers 


|or employes of the Department, as the 


Commissioner may request for the pur- 
pose of carrying the act into effect. 
_Other Executive Orders recently 
signed by the President are: 

No. 5463.—Amending instructions re- 
lating to correspondence of @plomatic 
officers, 

No. 5465.—Withdrawing public land 
for addition to the Benicia Arsenal 
Military Reservation, Calif. 





“A STROKE OF GENIUS” 


GEORGE S. 


Says 


PARKER 


President of the Parker 


Pen Company 


Pioneer in the manufacture of the famous 
Parker Fountain Pens and Pencils 


About 


LUCKY STRIKE’S 


Famous Toasting Process 
which includes the use of the 


Ultra Violet Ray 


“People are eager for products of fine 
quality—and to satisfy this need every 
business leader must devote all his 


time and resourcefulness to develop- 


ing an even finer quality in his prod- 


uct. You have recognized this great 
demand by your use of the Ultra 
Violet Ray in the ‘Toasting’ of the 
LUCKY STRIKE tobaccos—it is a 
stroke of modern business genius.” 


Consistent with its policy of laying the facts before the 
public, The American Tobacco Company has invited Mr. 


Everyone knows that sunshine mellows = 
that’s why TOASTING includes the use of the Ultra Violet Ray. 
LUCKY STRIKE—the finest cigarette you ever smoked, made of the 
finest tobaccos—the Cream of the Crop — THEN — “IT’S TOASTED.” 
Everyone knows that heat purifies and so TOASTING removes harm- 
ful irritants that cause throat irritation and coughing. No wonder 
20,679 physicians have stated LUCKIES to be less irritating! 


“It’s toasted” 


George S. Parker to review the reports of the distinguished 
men who have witnessed LUCKY STRIKE’S famous 


Toasting Process. The statement of Mr. Parker appears 


on this page. 


YourThroatProtection— 


againstirritation —against cough 


TUNE IN—The Lucky Strike Dance Orchestra, every Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday evening over N.B.C. networks 


© 1930, The American Tobacco Co., Mfrs. 
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alifornia Ruling Validates Trust 


Type of Organization in Business 









Adjudged Not to Be Liable for 
Debts Unless They Retain Control 
Over Acts of Trustees 





ordinary equjtable trust, and are exempt 
from direct personal liability to the cred- 
itors of the business; but if the trustees 
are subject to the control of the creators 
of the trust, the latter or their successors 
are liable as partners. (Rand v. Morse, 
289 Fed. 339; Hart v. Seymour [Ill.], 
35 N. E. 246; Williams v. Boston [Mass.]}, 
94 N. E. 808; Frost v. Thompson, supra.) 


| State Said to Lack Direct 


Decision in Point 


The old idea was that any sharing in 
the profits of an unincorporated organi- 
zaton necessarily implied a partnership, 
but that concept was specifically repudi- 
ated as early as 1860 in the case of Cox 
v. Hickman, 8 H. L. Cases 267, 11 Eng. 
Reprint 431. Most American jurisdic- 
tions have followed the English case and 
jhold that mere profit sharing of itself 
does not necessarily create a partnership, 
and that, therefore, for the reasons al- 
l ready discussed, if a true trust has been 
transfer the legal title in property to|created, the certificate holders are not 
trustees, with complete power of man-| liable personally. 
agement in such trustees free from the; Other jurisdictions, however, still ad- 
control of the creators of the trust, and/}o76 to the doctrine that profit sharing 
the trustees in their discretion pay over|;, an unincorporated company creates a 


The business trust type of business 
organization has been held valid in 
California in a decision by the su- 
preme court of that State in the case 
of Henry Goldwater v. William Olt- 
man et al. 

The decision stated that in such 
an organization, the trustees are per- 
sonally liable for debt& unless the 
shareholders have retained ultimate 
control over the acts of the trustees, 
in which case the sharehloders may 
be liable. A declaration of trust 
vesting title in trustees and giving 
them full control was held to create 
a true trust and not a partnership, 
and the trustees and not the share- 
holders were found personally liable 
on the trustees’ notes. 

(Publication of the full text of 
the opinion was begun in the issue 
of Oct. 29.) 

The ruling concludes as follows: 
Generally stated, a trust of this nature 

created wherever several persons 





the profits of the enterprise to the cre- 
ators of the trust or their successors in 
interest. As thus defined it is apparent 
that such a trust is created. by the act 


of the parties and does not depend on} 


In the | tend that the only way to secure limited 


statutory law for its validity. 
-ease'of Hecht v. Malley, 265 U. S. 144, 


| partnership, and in these States, regard- 
lless of the degree of control, all certifi- 
|eate holders are treated as partners and 
jheld personally liable as‘ such. The 
courts that adhere to this viewpoint con- 


liability is by complying with the corpo- 


ice S erT h : a . 
ees as — ~ jration or limited partnership law of the 


“The ‘Massachusetts trust’ is a form|State. (Thompson v. Schmitt [ex.], 
of business organization, common in that | 274 S. W. 554; Weber Engine Co. v. Alter 
State, consisting essentially of an ar-|[Kan.], 245 Pac, 143; State v. Hinkle 
rangement whereby property is conveyed|[Wash.], 219 Pac. 41; 
to trustees, in accordance with the terms | [Ariz.], 234 Pac. 35; McClaren v. Dawes, 





of an instrument of trust, to be held and|ete., Co. [Ind.], 156 N. E. 584; Willey v. | 


managed for the benefit of such persons Hoggson [Fla.], 106 So. 408.) : 
as may from time to time be the holders; In this State this court has never di- 
of transferable certificates issued by the|rectly passed upon the problem as to 
trustees showing the shares into which|whether certificate holders can secure 
the beneficial interest in the property is | freedom from personal liability by organ- 
divided. These certificates, which re-|izing a trust of the nature under dis- 
semble certificates for shares of stock in}cussion. Appellant strenuously con- 
@ corporation and are issued and trans-|tends that the case of Old Rivers Farms 


ferred in like manner, entitle the holders}Co. v. Roscoe Haegelin Co., 98 Cal. App. | 


to share ratably in the income\of the/331, 276 Pac. 1047 (hearing denied by 
property, and, upon termination of the this court June 13, 1929), laid down the 
‘trust, in the proceeds. .. _|ruling that the certificate holders of such 
“Under the Massachusetts decisions organizations are personally liable re- 
these trust instruments are held to cre-| gardless of the degree of control exer- 
ate either pure trusts or partnerships, ac- cised by the trustees 
cording to the way in which the trustees | - Price 
are to eet a >| Elective Power Ruled 
their charge. they are the principals | ns 
and are joes from the control of the cer- Basic in Matter of Control : 
tificate holders in the management of; It is true that there is language in} 
the property, a trust is created; but if/that decision indicating that to permit) 
the certificate holders are associated to-|such limitation of liabiliy is against pub- | 
gether in the control of the property as|lic policy, but that language is merely | 


principals and the trustees are merely |dicta. When applied to the facts of that; other than those mentioned are con- 
reasoning | ferred. 
From an| rights and powers fall short of making 


their managing agents, a partnership re-icase it appears that the 
lation between the certificate holders is|therein employed is correct. 
created.’ 


Test Case From 


Massachusetts Cited 


The leading case in Massachusetts | for one-year terms. : 
where this so-called control test is fully} Even in those States that recognize 


examination of the record therein it ap- 
|pears that by the terms of the trust 
jagreement of the Roscoe Haegelin 


discussed is Williams v. Inhabitants of |the limitation of liability of certificate | 


| holders held that the 


|trustees were elected by the shareholders | 


Milton, 215 Mass. 1, 102° N. E. 355. In 
that case the question involved was 
whether the Boston Personal Property 
Trust was to be taxed as a partnership 
or as a trust. The court, after discuss- 
ing certain cases holding the particular | 
trust therein involved created a partner- | 
ship, and others where it had been held 
that a trust had been created, stated (p. 
357) that the distinction “lies in the fact | 
that in the former cases the certificate 
holders are associated together by the 
terms of a ‘trust,’ and are the principals 
whose instructions are to be obeyed by 
their agent who, for their convenience, 
holds the legal title to their property, 
the property is their property, they are | 
the masters; while in Mayo v. Moritz 
[24 N. E. 1083, where it was held the} 
instrument created a trust], on the other | 
hand, there is no association between the | 
certificate holders, the property is the | 
property of the trustees and the trustees | 
are the masters. All that the certificate 


the trustees for their benefit. They ha 


|power to elect trustees and fill any va-| 
|cancies in the board gives the certificate 


;gan v. Morgan, supra; 23 Columbia L. 


jone to apply. 
|ject to being removed by the share- 


jcontrol of the organization rests in the 
| shareholders. 


|the point that wher 


it is generaily 


holders such ultimate control over the 
trustees that the organization will be 
treated as a partnership and not a true| 
trust. (Frost vy. Thompson, supra; Hor- 


Rev. 423, 433-5.) 
That rule appeals to us as the correct 
If the trustees are sub- 


holders, and are depedent upon them for 
election, it is apparent that the ultimate 


It therefore follows that 
the Haegelin case is only authority for 
the trustees are sub- 
ject to election ay tbs shareholders, the 
latter exercise ultimate control of the or- | 
ganization, and the organization is a 
partnership and not a true trust. 
n the absence of controlling authority 


for them.” jliability in the case of limited partner- 
The court then held that the Boston | ships and corporations, but we find noth- 
Personal Property Trust was a trust and|ing in those statutory provisions that 
not a partnership, stating (p. 358): “The|manifests an intent to limit the types 
certificate holders * * * are in no way | of business organizations which shall en- 
associated together, nor is there any pro-| joy this privilege to the two types of 
vision in the indenture of trust for any | business organizations enumerated. 
meeting to be held by them. The only; Section 2220 of the Civil Code ex- 
act which * * * they can do is to consent |pressly states that trusts in personalty 
to an alteration or amendment of the|may be created for any purpose for 
trust created by the indenture or to a|which a contract may lawfully be made. 


termination of it before the time fixed in 
the deed. But they cannot force the 
trustees to make such alteration, amend- | 
ment, or termination. It is for the 
trustees to decide whether they will do 


It is true that until 1929 certain limi- 
tations were placed upon the purposes 
for which trusts in real property might 
be created by section 857 of the Civil) 
Code, but as stated before there was no| 


/ ganization is a trust or a partnership. |trust. 
(Ber v. 


trustees have complete control of the ulate this form of business enterprise 


any one of these things. All that the} 
certificate holders * * * can do is to give} 
or withhold their consent to the trustees 
taking such action.” 


Degree of Control of 


such restriction in reference to trusts| 
in personal property. (Estate of Wal- 
kerly, 108 Cal. 627; Estate of Hinck- 
|ley, 58 Cal. 457, 482; Toland v. Toland, 
+ Cal. 140.) | 
“ven the restrictions on trusts in real, 
Shareholders Important property have now been rémoved by a 
In another leading case decided shortly|1929 amendment to section 857 of the| 
after Williams v. Inhabitants of Milton,|Civil Code. It seems clear to us that | 
supra, the same court said concerning|the settled legislative policy of this 
the controlling features between a trust | State is to lay no restrictions against the 
and a partnership: “A declaration .of|formation of trusts in personalty, but 
trust or other instrument providing for |rather to leave open to such organizations 
the holding of property by trustees for/the conduct of any lawful enterprise. 
the benefit of the owners of assignable The law of trusts is just as much a part 
certificates representing the beneficial | or the legislative policy of this Stat 
interest in the property may create alas the law of limited Se ‘shi pe 
trust or it may create a partnership. | corporations ; een aes 
Whether it is one or the other depends | _ * 
upon the way in which the trustees are Shareholders’ Freedom From 
to conduct the affairs committed to their| 7 » ye . ° 
charge. If they act as principals and Liability Is Sustained 
are free from the control of the cer-| It is true that trusts historically were 
tificate holders, a trust is created;|not used for the purpose of running large | 
but if they are subject _to the control | business enterprises and were a develop- 
of the certificate holder it is a part-|ment of the equity courts. The law, how- 
nership.” (Frost v. Thompson, 219|ever, is not static, but is ever grow- 
Mass. 360, 106 N. E. 1009; see,/ing ard expanding, and in recent years 
also, Horgan v. Morgan [Mass.], 124 this form of handling property has been 
N. E. 32; Sleeper v. Park, 122 N. E. 315; | extended to nearly every field of activity. 
Crocker vy. Malley, 249 U. S. 223; Mayo|(Sears, Trust Estates as Business Com- 
v. Moritz, supra.) |panies, 2d ed., sec, 19; Wrightington, Un- 
In those jurisdictions other than Mas- | incorporated Associations & Business 
sachusetts that have recognized this type| Trusts, 2d ed., sec. 4.) Just because a 
of organization asa trust, it is the re-}new use is being made of the trust does 
tention or nonretention of ultimate con-|not mean new principles of law are to 
trol by the shareholders which has been|be applied in determining the rights of 
treated as a determining factor in the the trustees, cestui que trust, creditors 
question as to whether the particular or-|of the trust or others that deal with the 
(Schumann-Heink y. Folsom, su- 


Hackathorn [Ark.], 252 S. W. pra.) 
02; Schumann-Heink v. Folsom [IIl.], If this new extension of the use of 
159 N. E. 2°; Sears, Trust Estates as | trusts requires regdlation, that is a mat- 
Business Companies [2d ed.} 144.) jter of legislative and not judicial con- 
By the weight of authority, where the|cern. Some States have seen fit to reg- | 


Reilly v. Clyne} 





and ~Resolves, 1926, c. 290; Oklahoma 
Sess. Laws, 1925, c. 56; Oklahoma Sess. 
Laws, 1927, c. 17; Wisconsin Laws, 1923, 
ce. 431.) 

From the foregoing analysis it follows 
that in this State, if, in fact, a true 
trust has been treated, the shareholders 
are not personally liable on the obliga- 
tions incurred by the trustees or the 
managing agents appointed by the 
trustees. 

‘We now turn to an application of the 
above principles to the trust agreement 
involved in this case. The “Agreement 
and Decaration of Trust” of Drascena 
Productions is set forth in full in one 
of the answers filed herein, and by stip- 
ulation was admitted into evidence. It 
would serve no useful purpose to sum- 
marize that agreement. It is sufficient 
to say that it contains the usual provi- 


sions found in the agreements which | 
pra have | 


under the authorities cited su 
been held to create a true trust. 


It provides, among other things, that 
the five trustees shall have full authority 


and _ control; that title to the property | M 
shall be vested in them; that they shall | 7s 


fill all vacancies on the board and elect 
their succestors, and thus differs from 
the Haegelin case, supra; that the sub- | 
seribers are not to be personally liable. 
The term of the existence of the organ- | 
ization is fixed upon lives in being, so 
that no question of the rule against per- 
petuities is involved. The only limita- 
tions placed upon the powers of the trus- 
tees are as follows: 

1. The trustees are given full power 
to borrow money and to execute notes or 
other evidence of indebtedness, except 
| “they shall have no power to mortgage 
the property of this trust without the 
written consent of the holders of two- 
thiyds of the issued certificates of trust, 
except a purchase money mortgage.” 

2. As stated above, the trust is to re- 
main in existence during the duration of 
certain specified lives in being, but it is | 
provided that the trust may be termi- | 
nated “by the unanimous vote of all of | 
the trustees, or by a two-thirds vote of | 
all the cestuis que trust, given at any | 
meeting called for that purpose.” 

3. The trustees are given full power 
to amend, alter or add to the trust agree- | 
ment, except that “any changes, addi- | 
tions or alterations in any way affecting 
the rights, privileges and interests of | 
the ‘cestuis’ shall only be made by the! 
consent of the owners and holders of 
two-thirds of all the outstanding shares 
of trust certificates.” 


Rules Said to Leave 


Trustees in Charge 


No other restrictions upon the powers 
of the trustees than those enumerated 
are to be found in the trust agreement, ' 
nor can the subscribers, under that 
agreement, exercise any powers not men- | 
tioned above. It is to be noted that in 
the three matters enumerated above the | 
subscribrs are only granted one affirma- 
tive power—the power to terminate the 
trust without the consent of the trustees. | 
The other two powers are purely nega- 
tive; they must give their consent to any 
change in their legal status, and they 
must consent to any mortgage, except a 





} 
| 


}elect as to the cause 





business, the creators of the trust are by statute. (See Massachusetts Gen. 


treated as are the cestui que trust of an | Laws, 1921, c, 182; Massachusetts Acts! upon which to base an answer to the 











; 


purchase money mortgage, executed by 
the trustees. 


No powers of suggestion or control 


It seems apparent that these 


the trustees mere agents of the certifi- 
sates holders. It seems clear that these 
limitations on the powers of the trus- 
tees leave the trustees the masters, 
do not confer upon the subscribers 
degree of ultimate control that'will make | 
the organization a partnership rather | 
than a trust. This is in accordance with 
the views adopted elsewhere. (Williams 
v. Inhabitants of Milton, supra; Betts v. 
Hackathorn, supra; Greco y. Hubbard 
[Mass.], 147 N. E. 272; Crocker y, Mal- 
ley, supra. 

It therefore follows that no direct per- 
sonal liability attaches to the  share- 
holders of Drascena Productions on the 
promissory note set forth in the first 
eight causes of action above enumerated 
simply by virtue of the fact that they 
are shareholders of that organization, 


Error Alleged in 
Requiring of Election 

We turn now to a discussion of the 
various points of pleading involved. As 
set forth in the statement of facts, supra, 
before the plaintiff had rested his case 
the court granted a motion to compel 
him to elect upon which cause of action 
he desired to proceed. This was un- 


and | 
that | 


holders in Mayo v. Moritz had was a tc the contrary, we can see no reason | doubtedly error. As already noted, the 


right to have the property managed by/Why such organizations with their lim- 

& djited liability should not be recognized 
no right to manage it themselves nor to|in this State. It is true that the stat- 
instruct the trustees how to manage it;utes of this State provide for limited 


| first eight causes of action are all based 


on the promissory note in one form or 
another. The ninth and tenth causes of 
action do not refer to the note, the 





| argument continued by 


| Company, appellant, 


| Board 
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Journal of the 
Supreme Court of the 
United States 


Oct. 


\ 


29 





Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Jus- 


tice Holmes, Mr. 
Mr. Justice Brandeis, Mr. 
Sutherland, Mr. Justice Butler, 


ustice 


D. C.; and\ Edgar Mitchell, of Parish, 
N. Y., were admitted to practice. 
No. 7. Aluminum Castings Company, pe- 


Justice McReynolds, 


Mr. 
Justice Stone, and Mr. Justice Roberts, | 
Ellyne E, Strickland: of Washington, | 


? 
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| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


titioner, v. Carl F. Routzahn, individually | 


and as Collector of Internal Revenue. Re- 
Mr. Claude R. 


Branch for the respondent and concluded | 


by Mr. John T. Scott for the petitioner. 


No. 8. Memphis & Charleston Railway | 


v. C. L, Pace, G. 
Stephens et al. Reargued by Mr. John B. 
Hyde for the appellant, and by Mr, W. W. 
agruder and Mr. B. H,. Charles for the 
ppellees. . 
No. 11, Junius C. Klein, appellant, v. 
of Tax Supervisors . of 
County, Ky. Argument commenced by Mr. 
Edmund F, Trabue for the appellant and 


C. } 


Jefferson | 


continued by Mr. M. .B. Holifield for the | 


appellee. 

Adjourned until Oct. 30, at 12 o’clock, 
when the day call will be: Nos, 11, 12 
(and 13), 14, 16 (17 and 18), 19, 68, 20, 22, 


| 24, and 25, 





' allegations contained in the seventh cause 


of action, and on that ground deny each | 


and every allegation thereof.” Although 
this form of denial is sufficient under 
some circumstances (Jensen y. Dorr, 159 
Cal. 742, 747; Mahoney et al. v, The 
Atchison, etc.,, Ry. Co. et al., 60 Cal. App. 
Dec. 653), it is not sufficient as to any 
matter presumably within the knowledge 
of the defendant, in which case his de- 
nial must be specific. (Hensley v. Tar- 
tar, 14 Cal. 508; People v. Hagar, 52 
Cal. 171, 182; Mahoney et al. v. The 
Atchison, etc. Ry. Co. et al., supra.) 
Certain of the allegations in the com- 
plaint were presumably within the knowl- 
edge of defendants, and as to these, 
therefore, the answer under the author- 
ities supra must be held to have raised 
no issue. What these matters are will 


more particularly appear when we con- | 


sider the answer of the defendants rep- 
resented by Mr. Winterer. 


As to these defendants (not including ; 
Apostol and Arnis who filed a separate | 


answer) it appears that their answer 
does specifically deny the matters al- 
leged in the various counts of the com- 
plaint. Most of these denials, however, 


are on information and belief, and it is | 
the contention of appellant that as to cer- | 


tain of these, such form of denial was 
insufficient and raised no issue, and that 


therefore this group of defendants must | 


be regarded as having admitted many 
of the facts alleged 
We do not deem it necessary to sep- 
arately consider each assignment of error 


| made by appellant in this regard, but 


confine ourselves to some of the most 


in the complaint. | 


obvious defects im the answer of these 


defendants. 


Proof of Certain 
Statements Unnecessary 


Paragraph nine of plaintiff's first cause | 


of action, incorporated by reference in 


all other causes of action except the | 


ninth and tenth, alleges that all the de- 


| fendants, with the exception of Morante 
| and Morante Cémedy Company, executed | 


the note upon which the first eight | 


causes of action are based, and de- 
livered the’ same- to the Morante 
Comedy Company as evidence of the 
| obligation of the defendants to plain- | 
tiff’s assignor. | 
| This group of defendants denied the | 
| delivery of the note on information and | 
| belief, and even with this form of denial } 
|only denied that the note was delivered | 


| “fas evidence of any obligation at all of 
” } 


! 


} 


{the said defendants or any of them 
'This denial is insufficient for two rea- 
sons: First, it does mot deny the fact of 
delivery, and second, whether or not the 
| defendants delivered the note was a mat- 
| ter presumptively within their knowl- 
edge, and therefore they were called | 
upon to deny the same positively if they | 
| wished to raise an issue on this point. | 
| (Mulcahy v. Buckley, 100 Cal. 484; Zany | 
v. Rawhide Gold Mining Co., 15 Cal. App. | 
373; Jensen v. Dorr, 159 Cal. 742.) | 

In each cause of action plaintiff alleged 
that Bloom Laboratories had filed the 
| certificate required by sections 2466 and | 
| 2468 of the Civil Code. This group of 
, defendants denied this allegation on in- | 
| formation and belief. This was clearly | 
such a matter of public record that it} 
| could not be put in issue by a denial 
}on information and belief. (Santa Bar- 


} 


| 
| 


former being on a book account as to 
all the defendants, 
an ) sens stated. 

ssuming that all these causes of ac-| ; = . 
tion are based upon the same transac- | 2” the yr oa of these defendants, Le 
tion and involve the same amount of | 2PPCa™s trom the foregoing that this 
money, a fact which seems to be conceded ! answer, and likewise that of defendants 
by all parties involved on this appeal, 
the plaintiff had the right to set them 
forth in various and if need be even! 
inconsistent counts. (Keller v, Hicks, 22 | 


| bara Lumber Co. v. al. 657; 
and the tenth upon; 21 Cal. Jor, a ee Oe 











to offer no proof thereon. 
le 


Cal. 457; Wilson v. Smith, 61 Cal, 209; 
Stockton Combined Harvester, an | 
Works v. Glen Falls Ins. Co., 121 Cal. | 
167; Froeming v. Stockton Elec, R, R.| 
Co., 171 Cal. 401; Tanforan v. Tanforan, 
173 Cal. 270; Turner v. Turner, 173 Cal. 
732.) * | 

The law is well settled that in such 
cases a plaintiff can not be compelled to 
of action upon 
which he desires to rely. (Cowan v.| 
Abbott, 92 Cal, 100; Rucker y. Hall, 105 
Cal. 425; Estrella Vineyard Co. v. But- 
ler, 125 Cal. 232; Murphy v. Crowley, 140 
Cal. 141; Figlietti v. Frick, 203 Cal. 
246.) Assuming, for the purposes of 
this opinion, that the first eight causes 
of action can be treated as but one (since 
they are all upon the note in one form| 
or another), the plaintiff clearly had the 
right to sue upon the note or upon the 
original indebtedness (i. e., book account 
or account stated), (Holly y, Smalley, | 
269 Fed. 694; Lake v. Fletcher, 280 Fed. 
1020; Schreyer v. Turner Flouring Mills 
Co. [Ore.], 43 Pat. 719; Savage v. Sav- 
age [Ore.], 59 Pac. 461; Sullivan v. | 
Ruslisill [Iowa], 18 N. W. 856; Stalnaker 
v. Tolbert [S. C.J], 114 S. E. 412; First 
Nat. Bank v. Larsen [Wis.], 132 N. W.! 
610), and this being so, under our prac- | 
tice, under the authorities supra, it was | 
proper for the plaintiff to join the causes | 
of action in one complaint, and it was | 
error for the trial court to compel him 
to elect. | 


Grant of Motions for 


Nonsuit Protested 


Appellant also contends that the court | 
erred in granting the motions for non- | 
suit. In reference to this assignment of | 
error it will be necessary to consider} 
each group of defendants separately. | 
Turning our attention to the defendants | 
represented by Schweitzer & Hutton, it 





|appears that the answer interposed by | 


this group failed, as above noted, to in 
any way mention the tenth cause of | 
action. | 

As to the seventh cause of action, the 
answer was as follows: 
fendants have no information or belief 


t 


Personal Liability of 
Trustees Established 


As to the other defendants, no motion 
for nonsuit was made 
and it was error to enter such a judg- 
ment in the favor of any dne of them 
in the absence of such motion, 

Inasmuch as this case must be re- 
versed and a new trial had, it seem 
well to indicate that the order of non- 


another group of defendants, 
Drascena Productions is not made a 
party to the action as a separate entity, 


| it being plaintiff’s theory that that or- 


ganization was a copartnership (which 
theory, as we have heretofore seen, was 
incorrect), all of the trustees are made 
parties defendant, because they are all 
likewise shareholders. These defendants 
are all respondents here, and are Harlan, 
Fox, Conant, St. John and Watts. 

The law is clear that in the absence 
of an express or implied agreement with 
the creditor to the contrary, the trustees 
are personally liable on all contracts with 
third persons. In the case of Taylor v. 
Davis, 110 U. S. 330, the rule is thus 
stated: “A trustee is not an agent, An 
agent represents and acts for his prin- 
cipal. * * * When an agent con- 
tracts in the name of his principal, 
the principal contracts and is bound, 
but the agent is not.’ When a trus- 
tee contracts as such, unless he is 
principal. The trust estate can not prom- 
ise; the contract is therefore the per- 
sonal undertaking of the trustee, * * * 
He is personally bound by the contracts 
he makes as trustee, even when desig- 
nating himself as such, * * * If a trus- 
tee contracting for the benefit of the 
trust wants to protect himself from in- 
dividual liability on the contract, he must 
stipulate that he is not to be personally 
responsible, but that the other party is 
to look solely to the trust estate,” 
also, Hewitt v. Phelps, 105 U, S. 393; 
602; Frost v. 


Thompson, supra; 


in their behalf, | 


(See | 
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. CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 





Banks—Deposits—-Checks—Payment—Forwarding bank’s right to charge check 
against drawee bank’s account in absence of payment by drawee bank— 

Where the bank in which a check was deposited by the payee charged the 
check to the drawee bank’s account and forwarded it to the drawee bank for 
payment, and the drawee bank received it at a time when the bank was in- 
solvent and its officers knew that it was to be placed in the hands of a bank 
examiner within a few hours, and did not mark the check “paid” or credit it 
to the forwarding bank’s account, or charge it to the drawer’s account, although 
the drawer had sufficient funds on deposit and the drawee bank had a suffi- 
cient deposit with the forwarding bank, at the time the check was received by 


the drawee bank, for its payment, the 


forwarding bank did not have the right 


to charge the check against the drawee bank’s deposit, in an action for the 
deposit by the drawee bank’s receiver, since the check was not paid by the 
drawee bank and the officers of the bank had no right to make the payment 
in view of the bank’s insolvency and the knowledge of its officers that the bank 


was soon to be placed in the hands of a 


bank examiner. 


South Carolina National Bank of Charleston v. McCandless, Receiver, Etc.; 


C.C. A. 4, No. 83022, Oct. 21, 1980. 





Banks—Insolvency—dAction by drawee bank's receiver against forwarding bank 
for deposit—Estoppel to deny payment of check sought to be charged against 


deposit— 


Drawee bank’s agreement to have on deposit with forwarding bank, a suffi- 


cient sum for the payment of the — 


check had been drawn and would be 


, on a notice from the drawer that the 
eposited in such forwarding bank, and 


its failure to notify the forwarding bank that the check had not been paid in 
accordance with a memorandum attached to the check by the forwarding bank 
requesting drawee bank to wire if the check was not paid promptly, did not 


estop the drawee bank’s receiver from 


denying that the check was paid in the 


receiver's action against the forwarding bank for drawee bank’s deposit with 
such bank, in which the forwarding bank claimed the right to charge the check 


against such deposit. 


South Carolina National Bank of Charleston v. McCandless, Receiver, Ete.; 


C.C.A. 4, No. 3022, Oct. 21, 1930. 





Checks—Payment—Drawee bank’s promise to drawer to have funds on deposit 


in other bhank—Equitable lien— 


Drawee bank’s promise to drawer of check that it would have a_ sufficient 


deposit with another bank, on notice 


from drawer that the check had been 


drawn and would be deposited in such bank, did not make the deposit subject 
to an equitable lien for the payment of the check, since even if the promise 
could be construed as an agreement that the check should be paid from funds 
on deposit in the other bank, there was no appropriation of a specified fund to 
that purpose and no corpus was earmarked to be handed over. 

South ‘Carolina National Bank of Charleston v. McCandless, Receiver, Ete.; 


22, Oct. 21, 1930. 


C.C. A. 4, No. 30 





Highways—Highway fund—Disposition of fund—Statute providing for payment 
of damages out of fund—Constitutionality— 

A Minnesota statute providing for the payment, out of the State trunk high- 
way fund, of damages caused by the negligence of the Highway Department 


or its employes in the maintenance of 


trunk highways is unconstitutional, be- 


cause violative of a provision of the Constitution of such State limiting the use 
of such fund to the construction, improvement and maintenance of public high- 


ways and bridges. 


\ 


Wharton, State ex rel. v. Babcock, Comr. of Highways, Etc.; Minn. Sup. Ct., 


No. 821, Oct. 24, 1930. 





Motor vehicles—Operation—Contributory negligence—Proximate cause—Failure 
to keep automobile lights lighted during snowstorm— 

An automobile driver who was injured in a collision with another automobile 
approaching from the opposite direction during a snowstorm, was not, as a 
matter of law, guilty of contributory negligence which proximately contributed 
to the injuries, because of his failure to have the lights on his automobile lighted, 
in view of evidence that the other automobile was approaching on the wrong 
side of the highway in violation of the Uniform Highway Traffic Act. 

Harrsch v. Breilien; Minn. Sup. Ct., No. 318, Oct. 24, 1930. 





Motor vehicles—Operation—Contributory negligence—Removal of chains from 
wheels during rain and snow—Failure to change course or stop before collision— 


Reliance on engine instead of brakes in stopping automobile— 


An automobile driver who was injured in a collision with another automobile 
at a time when it was raining and snowing, was not guilty of contributory negli- 
gence, as a matter of law, because he had removed the chains from the wheels 
before the accident or because he relied on the engine instead of his brakes to 


stop his car, or because of his failure 


to turn out of the road or change his 


course or bring his automobile to a full stop on the approach of the other car. 


Jones v. Plotkin; Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct., 


Oct. 7, 1930. 





Prohibition—Criminal prosecutions—Conspiracy—Acquittal of codefendants— 
Indictment charging conspiracy with unknown persons— ° 
Where an indictment for conspiracy to violate the National Prohibition Act 


alleged that the three named defendants and other persons u 
into the conspiracy, and the evidence was sufficient to support a 
one of the defendants was a party to a conspiracy, and that the 


jury entered 
finding that 


ns unknown to grand 


harged in the indictment were in fact committed by a member of 
the conspiracy, such defendant could be convicted notwithstanding the acquittal 
of the other two defendants, since all the parties to a conspiracy need not be 
named in the indictment, and the jury could have found that such defendant’s 
coconspirators were the unnamed persons with whom, together with the co- 
defendants, he was alleged to have conspired. 

Didenti v. United States; C.C. A. 9, No. 6175, Oct. 13, 1930. 
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Without detailing any further errors Thompson, 3rd ed. Corporation 


represented by Schweitzer & Hutton,| to that effect in the declaration 0 L 
raises no issue as to certain material | if known and agreed to by all the parties | 
allegations, and the plaintiff was required | affected. 
: The trial | Wells-Stone Mer. Co. v. Grover [ 
ourt was clearly in error in granting | 75 N. W. 911; Taylor v. Davis, supra.) 
he nonsuit in favor of these. defendants. | 


gs | bility under or by r 
| contract or lability, 
suit was also erroneous in reference to | h@Ving dealings wit 
Although | 


Pleading—Joinder of causes of action—Counts pleading original indebtedness, 
account stated and notes— ' ad 
A plaintiff had the right to join in his complaint counts pleading original in- 
debtedness, an account stated and notes given to secure such indebtedness, and 
the court erred in requiring him to elect as between the causes of action.—Gold- 
water y. Oltman et al. (Calif. Sup. Ct.)—V U.S, Daily, 2658, Oct. 30, 1930. 


s, section | who were not trustees, for the reason 
that the organization involved is an 

This broad personal liability of the|example of a Massachusetts or business 
trustees may be limited by, provisions | trust. The certificate holders in such 
f trust, | an organization are not personally liable 
| on the contracts of the trustees. There- 
Thompson, supra; | fore, as to these causes ofacti on it was 
N. D.],| not prejudicial error to compel an elec- 
| tion, because, regardless: of the election, 
| this plaintiff could not possibly prove 


6746.) 


(Frost v. 


In the trust agreement under consid- 
eration the following provision is found 
relating to the liability of the trustees: 
«“* * * all contracts * * * shall be the! 
obligation of the trustees, and in every 
written order, contract or obligation 
made by the trustees, it shall be 
their duty to stimulate therein that 
neither the trustees nor the cestul que 
trust shall be held to any personal lia- 
eason of such order, 
and that all persons 
h the trustees shall 
look only to the property of this trust 
or payment.” ; i 

In the first place, even if plaintiff 
knew of this clause in the trust agree- 
ment, it does not appear therefrom that 
in any contract where the trustees have 
not stipulated against personal liability, 
mere knowledge of the above clause 
would release the trustees from the ordi- 
nary and usual personal liability. As we 
interpret that clause, the creators of the 
trust have conferred on the trustees the 
power of releasing themselves from per- 
sonal liability, but in order to enjoy that 
privilege they must stipulate to that ef- 
fect in every contract with a third per- 
son. 

That privilege is a limitation of the 
general rule of liability, and is a limita- 
tion on the rights of the creditors of 
the trust. That being so, the limitation 
will not be enforced in the absence of 
a clear understanding and ‘knowledge on 
the part of the creditors to the effect 
that no such liability is to exist. In the 
second place, there is nothing in the rec- 
ord of this case to show that plain- 


tiff’s assignor had knowledge of that} 


clause at the time the promissory note 
was executed. It was, therefore, error 
to grant a nonsuit in favor of the five 
trustees, for, on the record before us, 


they are clearly liable for the amount, 


set forth in the note. 


For the purposes of clarity it might 
be well to enumerate briefly the points 


| discussed in this opinion. 


“That the de-| Betts v. Hackathorn [Ark.], 252 S. W. | 


1. In all causes of acion in which issue 


9/| was properly joined a nonsuit would |layan exports. 


any liability on the part of the share- 
holders other than the trustees. 

2. It was clearly error fc- the trial 
court to compel the plaintiff to elect be- 
tween those causes of action based on 
the note and those based on the allegd 
| original obligation of which the note 

is the evidence. 
8. As to the defendants represented 
| by Schweitzer & Hutton, it was clearly 
error to grant a nonsuit in their favor 
for the reason that said defendants either 
utterly failed to answer certain allega- 
tions of the complaint, or so defectively 
| did so that mo issue was raised thereby. 
| 4, As to those defendants represented 
| by Winterer, other than postol and Arnis, 
the answer ‘filed in their behalf failed 
to properly deny certain material allega- 
tions of the complaint, and therefore 
must be deemed to have admitted the 
same. 
| 6, The other defendants did not move 
| for a nonsuit, and therefore it was error 
to enter such a judgment in their favor. 
| 6. In any event, from the state of 
the record, it appears that the five trus- 
| tees of the Drascena Productions are 
personally liable on the note, and it was 
peers error to enter a nonsuit in 
| their favor. 
_ In ofder to secure complete justice 
in the premises it seems wet to indicate 
|to the trial court thta before the new 
trial in this case, plaintiff and defendants, 
if they be so advised, should be’ per- 
mitted to file amended pleadings in ac- 
cordance with the foregoing opinion, and 
| thus properly present to the trial court 
| the issues involved, 
The judgment appealed from is re- 
| versed and a new trial ordered, 


| British Malaya Exports 


British Malaya is the world’s most 
| important source of rubber and tin, sup- 
| plying more than half the total produc- 
| tion of rubber and from one-half to two- 
| thirds of the output of tin. The two prod- 
}ucts account for 60 per cent of all Ma- 
(Department of Com- 











Fletcher Corporation, section 6095; 8' have been proper as to all subscribers| merce.) 























Packing Compatty 
Said Not to Have 
Planned Retailing 


F. Edson White States No 
Definite Program Has 
Been Arranged in Case 
Restrictions Are Lifted 


[Continued from Page 3.J 
theory that the packers’ must give the 
producer a market for his stock at all 
times. The fact that the flow of live- 
stock to the markets is not under any 
centralized control, he said, makes it very 
uncertain as to the quantity of livestock 
that will be available from time to time. 
Last week, he said, Armour had the larg- 
est kill of sheep in its history, though 
no one could have predicted such a con- 
dition two weeks ago. 
Dividends Withheld 


No dividend has been paid on common 
stock of Armour & Company since 1926, 
Mr. White testified, because the earn- 
ings of the company have not justified 
the paying of such dividends. 

Under cross-examination by chief 
counsel for the Government, Harold 
Teegarden, Special Assistant to the A 
torney General, Department of Justice, 
Mr. White testified that despite the 
handicap of the restrictions contained in 
the consent degree Armour & Company 
since 1920 had been able to handle some 
products unrelated to the meat packing 
industry in competition and make a small 
profit. 

Discussing post-war conditions in ¢he 
business of the company, Mr. Whité ¥- 
clared that the company at the close 
of the war “found its warehouses and 
even its cellars full of meat products.” 
He also mentioned a conversation with 
President Hoover, then Food Administra- 


| tor in February, 1919, in Paris, in which 


Mr. Hoover, he said, predicted that the 
big packers of this country would have 
to feed Europe for 10 years. Mr. White 
said that at that time he had great~ 
anticipation of a European market. The 
European market is now again in full 
production, he said. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Teegarden rel- 
ative to the recent development of the 
so-called “quick-freezing” process for 
meats and other products, Mr. White 
said that the usual equipment of packing 
plants is not adapted for this method, 
and that the employment of this process 
would necessitate additional expense. 


Advantage to Small Packer 


The nature of the business of a na- 
tional packer is such, Mr. White declared, 
that in holding its plants prepared for 
“peak-loads,” the question of the dis- 
posal of surplus products at certain times 
is more serious with the national packer 
than with smaller packers. Mr. Teegar- 
den sought to show that surfeited market 
conditions affected all alike, but to this 
Mr. White did not agree. 

In expanding the facilities of Armour 
& Company during the war, the witness 
explained that the Government “did not 
supply one dollar.” 

Competition does not permit any 
packer to arbitrarily fix meat prices, Mr. 
White said. He explained that if Ar- 
mour & Company could obtain an extra 
quarter of a cent per pound on meat sold 
that this additional amount would total 
$9,400,000 and would permit the meeting 
regularly of the usual dividends. 


Would Reflect Wholesale Prices 


In periods when there is a surplus of 
meat products, Mr. White said that h 
was of the opinion that a reduction 0 
15 to 20 -per cent in retail prices of meat 
would be necessary to move this surplus. 
He claimed that his company, if retail- 
ing, would more nearly reflect wholesale 
prices in the retailing of meat than can 
the independent retailer. The chain stores 
are more responsive, he said, than the 
independent stores. 

Mr. Teegarden stated that the business 
of Armour & Company and Swift & 
Company totals substantially the same 
volume, but the profits of Armour & 
Company are less. “What is the ex- 
planation?” he inquired. “I have no 


| answer,” Mr. White responded. 


Speaking of retailing, Mr. White ex- 
plained that it would take 25,000 retail 
stores to handle all of the Armour prod- 
ucts. “But we haven’t gotten to the 
place where we are dealing with the 
problems of the retail trade.” 
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except by Air 


N ADDITION to fast, rigidly 
kept schedules, the Liberty 
Limited and The Golden Arrow, 
leaders of the Pennsylvania fleet 
to Chicago, offer the very latest 
equipment, the most courteous 
and expert service. 


Swift luxurious flyers to Chicago 


LIBERTY LIMITED 
Leaves Washington ........... 3.25 P.M 
Arrives Chicago ........+sse0++ 910 A.M 
/ 
THE GOLDEN ARROW 
Leaves Washington .... 
Arrives Chicago 


MANHATTAN LIMITED 
Leaves Washington .........., 7.05 P.M. 
Arrives Chicago... ....++++++++ 2.05 P.M. 


Five other trains to Chicago daily 
ALAN B. SMITH, General Passenger 


Agent, 613-14th Street. N. W., Washington, 
D CG. Telephone National 9140. 
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Depreciation Allowance Increased 


Due to Labor Conditions at Plant 


Subsidiaries of United Motors Upheld in 
Claimed Valuation of Stocks Paid to 
Parent Company-for Its Stock 


The Court of Claims has upheld the 
contention of subsidiaries of the United 
Motors Corporation in regard to the cash 
value of their stocks paid to the parent 
company for its stock. The figure ar- 
rived at was used for computing consoli- 
dated invested capital and hence affected 
the amount of tax for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1917, the opinion ex- 
plained. 

Patents owned by the various subsidi- 
aries were also evaluated by the court 


_ in order to compute the proper allowance 


¥ 


for exhaustion of such patents. 

One of the companies was entitled to 
an extraordinary allowance for deprecia- 
tion when its plant was run almost con- 
tinuously and conditions required the 
employment of incomfetent help, the 
opinion ruled. 


Hyatt Router BEARING Co. ET AL. 
Vv 


UNITED STATES. 


Court of Claims of the United States. | 


Nos. B-426, B-427, B-428, B-429, B-430. 
CHARLES R. CARROLL (BRIGHT, THOMP- 
SON, HINRICHS, and WARREN, and JOHN 


THOMAS SMITH on the briefs) for | come and, inasmuch as the Perlman Cor- 


plaintiffs; E. C. LAKE and HERMAN J. 
GALLOWAY (FRED K. Dyar on the 
brief) for defendant. 
Opinion of the Court 
4 Oct. 20, 1930 
LITTLETON, Judge, delivered the opin- 
ion of the court: 


The issues involved in these cases are} 


all essentially questions of fact. 


As to the actual cash value of the 
stocks of the plaintiffs paid in to the 


United Motors Corporation for its stock, | 
we have found the fact to be that the} 


value of the stocks of the Hyatt Roller 


Bearing Company, the Remy Electric | 


Manufacturing Company, and the Day- 
ton Engineering Laboratory Company, 
and 13,000 shares of stock of the Perl- 
man Rim Corporation, paid in was $60,- 
947,900 at the time of such payment, and 
that the cash values of the additional 
shares of the Perlman stock paid in be- 


| value and the value of the annuity, the 


! 
poration on Mar. 15, 1916, from Louis H. | 
Perlman for 36,000 shares of stock 
and an annuity of $25,000 a year for 
the life of the patent. At the time) 
of this acquisition the United States | 
courts had found infringement and had 
granted an injunction and decree for ac- 
counting.: Perlman v. Standard Welding 
Co., 231 Fed. 453, affirmed 231 Fed. 734. 

Subsequent to December, 1916, the 
Standard Welding Company, then known | 
as the Standard Parts Company, issued | 
its check to the Perlman Corporation for | 
$1,010,000 in settlement of all claims for | 
infringement. The facts establish and | 
we have found that the fair market value | 
of the stock of the Perlman Corporation | 
issued in payment for this patent and 
rights to damages for infringement was 
$137.50 a share. Upon the basis of this 


cost to the Perlman Corporation of said 
patent was $3,816,850. Upon this cost 
the allowance for exhaustion should be | 
computed on the basis of the remaining | 
life of the patent at the date acquired. 
In this connection the defendant con- 
tends that the check received by the 
Perlman Corporation from the Standard 
Parts Company constituted taxable in- 


poration had not reported the same in} 
its return, its income should bé increased 
accordingly. There is no merit in this 
contention. 

The Perlman Corporation purchased 
the right to whatever damages might be 
recovered for infringement of the patent 
for stock and to that extent the matter | 
was therefore a capital transaction. The} 
subsequent receipt by the corporation of | 
a check from the Standard Parts Com- 
pany was nothing more than the conver- 
sion of this asset, and no taxable income | 
was received. 

Rate of Depreciation 


Found to Be Unusual 

With reference to the matter of al-| 
lowances for exhaustion, wear and tear | 
of the plants and equipment, the proof | 
does not satisfactorily show that the val-| 


ues aya costs of such assets as deter- 








tween June 6, 1916, and June 15, 1917, 
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QYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard Library- 
Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 
Depreciation—Abnormal depreciation—Unskilled employes— 
Wheye the manufacturing plants of the taxpaying companies were in almost 
constant operation during the taxable year and they were compelled to employ 
persons who were unskilled and incompetent to properly operate and care for 


the machinery and equipment, an allowan 
have been made.—Hyatt Roller Bearing 
Daily, 2659, Oct. 30, 1930. 


Gross income—Purchase of patent which had been infringed—Amount received 


for such infringement— 


A corporation purchased a patent, together with all rights to damages and | 
profits for infringement; at the time of this acquisition the Federal courts had 
found an infringement and granted a decree for accounting; held that since 


the company had purchased the right to 


on account of the infringement the amount received therefor was a capital trans- 
action and not taxable income.—Hyatt Roller Bearing Co, v. U. S. 


—V U.S. Daily, 2659, Oct. 30, 1930. 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any officer | 
or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the disposition | 
s of Commissioner of Internal Revenue. | 


of other cases.—Extract from regulation 
\ 


Decisions of the Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated Oct. 29 


Alfred A. Nahman, Docket No. 23145. 
In 1922 and 1923 the petitioner 
was a member of a partnership en- 
gaged in an export brokerage busi- 
ness. The partnership was dissolved 
in 1924, and the books of account 
abandoned. The Commissioner de- 
termined deficiencies due from the 
petitioner upon the basis that the 
partnership realized a taxable in- 
come in 1922 and 1923 of 2 per cent 
on the sales. Held, that the peti- 
tioner’s returns for 1922 and 1923 
properly reflected his distributable 
portion of the partnership profits. 
American Bag Company, Docket No. 
31782. 
Upon the evidence, held, that cer- 
tain metal plates owned by petitioner 
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mined by the Commissioner of conor | 
Revenue, upon which he computed his al- | 
lowances, were incorrect. The facts do} 
establish, however, that in almost every | 


| ease the rates used by the defendant in 


computing the allowances made were too 
low. 

The defendant, while conceding that 
unusual conditions existed in the plants 
of the plaintiffs, held that the efforts of | 
plaintiffs to keep their plants, machinery, | 
and equipment in a high degree of effi- | 
ciency had prevented any extraordinary | 
depreciation within the taxable year. He, | 
therefore, applied the normal rates in) 


languages, official documents and chi 


Kearns, John. The enchanted thorn; a, Leventis, 
panorama of life in the days of chivalry. 
(“Masques without words.”) 48 p. Bos- 
ton, Walter H. Baker co., 1930. 30-23237 

Kearns, John. The lady of the lake (La) 
dame du lac) a medieval pageant and 
pantomime. (“Masques without 0 1080, | 


ce for extraordinary depreciation should Mich., 1930. 


Co. v. U. S. (Ct. Cl. U. SJ)—V U.S 


48 p. Boston, Walter H. Baker co., 1930. 
30-23236 | 

Kearns, John. The love-dial (Conte des | 
fees) a romantic pageant and pantomime. | 
(“Masques without rwods.”) 48 p. Bos-| 
ton, Walter H. Baker co., 1930. 30-23238 | 

| Kearns, John. The madde shepherd, a} 
dance pantomime of the period of Charles | 


slips. 


whatever damages might be recovered versity, 1929.) 


(Ct. Cl. U.S.) | the First. 
4 48 p. Boston, Walter H. Baker co., 1930. | 


30-23240 | P. 


. . Moley, Raymond. 
Duty Exemption Denied — pp. N.Y 


° e | 
On Corn Husking Knives Mukerji, pan c. 


New York, Oct. 29.—Certain knives, | 
| assessed at 20 per cent ad valorem, under | 
|paragraph 356, Tariff Act of 1922, as 
“all other cutting knives and blades used 
jin power or hand _ machines,” were 
| claimed, in a protest filed with the United | 
| States Customs Court here by H. Boker 
| & Co., Inc., to be entitled to free entry, | 
junder paragraph 1504, as agricultural | 
No. implements. The court, in an opinion | 
by Presiding Judge Fischer, has just! 
ruled that these knives, integral parts of 
so-called “Tuc Corn Husking Machine,” 
were properly assessed at the 20 per 
ieent rate. (Protests 337324-G-60904-28, 
| ete.) 


219 p., illus. 
ine., 1930. 
National research 


became obsolete during the taxable 
year, thereby entitling petitioner to 
a deduction from gross income for 
the remaining undepreciatéd cost 
thereof. 

Baker Lumber Docket 
82359. 

Petitioner corporation and two 
other corporations are held to have 
been affiliated in 1924 and 1925, at 
least 95 per cent of the stock of each 
being held to have been owned by the 
same interests during the taxable 
years. ; 

M. W. S. Realty Company, Docket No. 
30188. | 

The petitioner and McCawley and 
Company, Inc., were affiliated dur- 
ing 1924, 


2d ed. 
search council. 
Pp. 
Company, 


Watkins. ... 


| 139 p. 


South Carolina Ruling 


On County Tax Exemption 


State of South Carolina: 
- Columbia, Oct. 29. 


The South Carolina Supreme Court has 


Rice, Floyd W. 
nurses, 


| Roemer, Irma, 
bors. 


p., illus. 


tear for the taxable year for the physi- | 
cal assets of the plaintiffs. 

The claim of the defendant that plain- 
tiffs may not recover because the tax in| 
question was not paid under protest is | 
not justified. These are suits against 
the United States. Section 252 of the} 
Revenue Act of 1918, 41 Stat. 653, is 
mandatory in its provision that any} 
pg = = tax shall be refunded 
or credited, and sections 1316 and 1318 | : itiwatt 

¥ {of which was under cuitivation and the | 
of the Revenue Act of 1921, 43 Stat. | balance in woods and pastures, was en-! 


352 ‘ : : ; : S : 
car ea omy for refund if claims titled to exemption on the entire tract, | 


Under these sections and section 145 | the opinion held. He was not, however, | 


the 1929 statute exempting certain citi- | Sammis, Mary C. 
zens of Spartanburg County from county} doors, by... 
taxes as hail storm sufferers. The act | 
applied to taxpayers of certain town- 
ships which suffered 50 per cent or more | scrap ‘book. 
loss or crop damage from hail storms 
which is entitled Kilgore v. Murph, ex- 
plained. 





press, 1930. 


litical science. 
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, Constantine. 
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N. Y., Macmillan co., 1930. 
| McKinley, Albert E. Wordbook for World | New Species of Trematode Worm of Genus 


Ornithobilharzia From Canadian Goose— 
U. S. Natl. 


history today, by .. 
- . +. and Ruth Wanger. 
American book co., 1930. 
Mautz, Paul H. The function of peptizing 
protective colloid in the casting of clay 
(Thesis SA D.)—Ohio state uni- 
4 p. 


(“Masques without words.”) | Melamed, Samuel M. Breaking the Tablets; | 
studies in the philospohy of history. 
Chicago, IIl., 


Y., Minton, Balch & co., 1930. 


dia; Valmiki’s “Ramayana” 
short English version for boys and girls. | 
N.Y, & 


mation service. .. . 
tific and technical societies and institu- 
tions of the United States and Canada. | 
(Bulletin of the National re- | 


. Washington, 
tional research council of the National | 
academy of sciences, 1930. 

Peters, Chester J... . 
high school physics, by ... 

Ist ed. 
lumbia, Mo., 1930, 
Pittsburgh. University. Dept. of Latin. Vir- | 

| gil papers, written by 

| graduate students in the Dept. of Latin. | yy 

Pittsburgh, Pa., é 

Pittsburgh, 1930. 

Outline 

228 p., 

Mosby company, 1930. 

Our earth and 

(Exploratory science series.) 

UP 2 : Appleton, 

just handed down an opinion interpreting | publishing co., 1930. 


[ 46 p., illus. 
Wis., Metropolitan chygsh assoc., 


Sangster, Margaret E. 
oe See a a 
tor herald association, 1930. 

of the Summer of 1929, the opinion, Smith, John F. Comrades, by .. .; 
word by Reuben Post Halleck. 
Berea, Ky., Printed by 


A person who owned 300 acres, 100 | whftfieid, Theodore M. 
in Virginia, 1829-1832. 
university studies in historical and po- 
Extra’ volumes. 
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Sex glands fune- | given. 


132 p. Lansing, | 
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| Government Books 
| and Publications 
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sion of The United States Daily. 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
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The 


30-23169 | jaded Paper Shot Shells—S. P. R. R31-30, 


. . Marionettes. 101 p. | 


30-23248} merce. 
., Arthur C. Howland | 
237 p. N. | 


* 30-23314 | No. 2846, 


Free. 


Apache Indian 


Columbus, 1930. 


160, Dec., 
9 ¢ 
313 ee 
Myerson press, 1930. 
30-23318 | 


Our criminal courts. 271 — 


1, Price, 5 


30-23214 | 


Rama, the hero of In- | 
done into a| 


P. Dutton & co., 1930 


30-23246 
council Research infor- 


culture. 


Handbook of scien- | 
rial No. 482. 
Price, 10 cents. 


no. 76, May, 1930.) 3852 


D.C. i bs te | 


July, 1930. Bur. 
Dept. of Interior. 


Objective tests for 
and R. K. 


36 p., illus. Co-| Commerce. 


30-231704 Rent. eee 


instructors and 


culture. 

S. Official Postal 
Oct., 1930. 
year. 


University of 
30-23245 
of obstetrics for 
St. Louis, C. V.} 
30-23210 | 
its neigh- | 
116 | Alexander, 
property 
domain. 
1929. 
Allen, Clinton ‘M. 
in an individual 
own intellectual 


illus. 


Edward 
for 
11 


Nelson | 
3830-23172 | 
God’s beautiful out-of- | 
Waukesha, 

1930. | 
30-23171 
Margaret Sangster’s 
y. Y¥., Christian 

30-23235 
fore- 
72 p.| 

college | 
30-23242 | 
Slavery agitation 

(Johns Hopkins 


Wis., ©. C, 
p. 


Ya 
ity, 1930. 
points of classes 


Berea 
p. 624-632. 


Cleveland, 
new ser., 


Baltimore, Johns Hop- serve univ.) 


Subscription price, 


D.)—Columbia univ., 
Teachers college, 


Bur. of Standards, U. S. Dept. of Com- 
Price, 5 cents, 


Museum, Vol. 78. 


Exploration of Ruins in White Mountain 
Reservation, 
2856, U. S. Natl. Museum, Vol. 78. Free. 
30-23297 | Interstate Commerce Commission Repts.— 

Tol. 1929-Jan., 


Ariz.—No, 


1930. Price, 


8-30656 


| Federal Standard Stock Catalogue—Section 
IV, Federal Specifications. 


Rev. to Oct, 
cents. 


| Documentary Material on Inter-American 

Conference on Agriculture, Forestry and 
Animal Industry, under the auspices of 
the U. S. Government and the Pan Amer- 
ican Union, Wash. D. C., Sept. 8 to 20, 


30-26938 


Daffodils—Cir. No. 122, U. S. Dept. of Agri- 
Price, 25 cents. 
| Results of Magnetic Observations by U. 8S. 
Coast and Geodetic Survey in 1929—Se- 
U. S. Dept. of Commerce, 


Agr. 30-1231 


(5-35368 ) 


Cumulative Supplement to 1927 Edition of 
Reclamation Laws, 


Annotated, 
of Reclamation, U. S. 
Free. 


30-23177 | French Chemical Industry and Trade in 
1929—T. I. B. No. 
and Domestic Commerce, U. 


726. Bur. of Foreign 
S. Dept. of 


10 cents. (29-26803) 


of Porto Rico Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, 1929, U. S. Dept. of Agri- 
Price, 5 cents. 


(Agr. 6-1362) 
Guide—Vol. 10, No. 4, 

$1.50 a 
(4-18254) 


Rn nnn 
bureau of economic research, 1930, 


30-23215 


A. Acquiring private 


public use under eminent 
N. Y., Pandick press, 


30-23343 


Some effects produced 


by knowledge of his 
level. (Thesis (Ph, 
1930.) 98 p. N,. 
Columbia univer- 

30-23331 


Blue, Arthur H. On structure of sets of 


one, two and three. 


(Thesis (Ph. D.)—Univ. of Iowa, 1928.) 
Berlin, J. Springer, 1929. 


30-23336 


Bower, Irene M. Public health nursing in 
1895-1928. 
in Social Aileen wean Re- 
120 p. 
Elizabeth R. Text-book of anat- 


(Thesis (M. Se. 


1930. 30-23420 


entitled to an exemption on a separate Kins press, 1930. 30-23216 


Bundy, 


Changes in Utah Taxation 
‘System to Be Voted Upon 
* State of Utah: 


omy and physiology. for training schools 
and other educational institutions, by 

6th ed., rev. and enl. by S. Dana 
Weeder. 446 p., illus. Phila., P. Blaki- 


computing exhaustion of such property | of the Judicial Code, the right of plain- | : 
under usual and ordinary circumstances | tiffs to maintain the suits and the au-|*®@¢ct which suffered no crop damage or 
on the basis of a life of 50 years for| thority of the court to render Sedemmane |* damage of less than 50 per cent 

| buildings, 1214 years for machinery, and|for refunds can not be made to depend | WS Tuled. 


| Whitsitt, May L. A study of the effect of | 
| nitrous acid on vitamins B and G. (The- | 
’ i sis (Ph. D.)—Columbia university, 1930.) | 

31 p. N. Y., 1929. 30-23178 | 


were as set forth in finding 11. These 
values are clearly warranted and are 
fully established by the evidence. 


1930. 


The capital stocks of the Hyatt Roller 
Bearing Company, the Remy Electric 
Manufacturing Company, and the Day- 
ton Engineering Laboratories Company 


were at all times closely held, and there | 
no established market price for | 


was 
them. The stocks of the United Motors 


Corporation and the Perlman Rim Cor- | 


poration were extensively bought and 
sold upon recognized stock exchanges. 


Valuation as Claimed by 
Defendant Rejected 


The plaintiffs submitted voluminous 
proof relative to the various sales of 
United Motors and Perlman Rim stock 
and as to the values of the tangible and 
intangible assets of all of the plaintiffs 
at the time the stocks were paid in to 
United Motors Corporation, all of which 
fully justifies the cash values which we 
have found for all of the stocks paid in 
to United Motors Corporation for its 
stock for consolidated invested capital 





| 


| 


Salt Lake City, Oct. 29. 

“The second amendment upon which 
the people of the State will vote next, 
November proposes to change sections | 
2 and 3 of article 13 of the State con-| 
stitution primarily for the purpose of! 
opening the way for the Legislature to 
provide an income tax,” the chairman 
of the Utah State Board of Equaliza- 
tion and Assessment, Edward H. Snow, ' 
said in a recent statement. 

“Changes proposed by the amendment,” 
Mr. Snow said, “are simply to continue | 
to tax tangible property as we are now 
doing but repeal all the exemptions} 
granted to intangible property and give 
power to the Legislature to classify and | 
tax intangibles at low rates, either as | 
property or to tax the income from it. | 
The selection is left to the Legislature | 
to do one or the other but not both. That | 
is, if taxed upon the income, then it | 
must not be taxed as property. If taxed | 


'10 years for laboratory equipment om 


office furniture. | 

The defendant allowed as deductions | 
the total amounts expended for dies, jigs, | 
tools, patterns, and drawings during the | 
taxable year. The facts show that the 
plants of the plaintiffs were in almost 
constant operation during the taxable 
year; that plaintiffs: were compelled to 
employ to a large degree in the opera- 


' tion of their plants and equipment per- 


sons who were unskilled and incompetent 
properly to operate and care for the va- 
rious classes of machinery and equip- 
ment, and that, although plaintiffs made 
every effort to maintain their properties 
in good condition and to keep their ma- 
chinery and equipment in a proper state 
of efficiency, the circumstances and con- 
ditions were such that they were not able 
properly to do this so as to prevent un- 
usual exhaustion, wear and tear. We 
have set forth in the findings the rates 


upon whether the tax was paid under The statute applied only to crop dam- Williams, | Pierce. 
protest. United States v. Hvoslef, 237/48 and not to damage to other prop- 
U. S. 1. Greenport Basin & Construc-| tty and included taxes levied for the | 
F | year 1929 for ordinary county purposes | 
[Continued on Page 11, Column 5.] ‘only, the South Carolina court held. | 
oo 


ton. 


no. 16.) 


| tions to. organized 
| services, by ... 
(Publications of the National bu- 
reau of economic research, incorporated. 
347 p., illus. 


Corporation contribu-|  ston’s son & co., 
community 
and Frederick E, Crox- 
early years of his 
Francis Hervey. 


N. Y., National univ. press, 1929. 


welfare Bury St. Edmunds abbey. . 
of King Eadmund the Martyr and of 


30-23332 
. . The history 


abbey, edited by Lord 
61 p. Lond., Oxford 
30-23429 


as property, it must not be taxed upon} which should be applied in computing 
purposes. | the income.” | the allowances for exhaustion, wear and 
The defendant contends for a cash 


® value for the stocks of plaintiffs paid in 


s 


é 


to United Motors upon the basis of small | 
numbers of shares changing hands be- | 
tween stockholders from time to time| 


prior to and near the time of the acqui- 
sition of the stocks by United Motors. 
We have examined such sales in the light 
of all of the other facts established by 


the testimony, and values based upon | 
such contention are clearly shown not to} 


be a fair basis for arriving at the actual 
cash values of the stocks paid in. The 


findings. dispose of this question, and no | 


useful purpose would be served by a 
lengthy discussion of the various con- 


Rebatesto Adjust Tax Overassessments 


Awards just announced by the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue in adjustment of 
claims of tax overassessments are sum- | 
marized as follows in full text: | 

D. L. & W. Railroad | 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 





tentions advanced by the parties rela- | 
tive to the values contended for by them. | 


The fair market values on Mar. 1, 1913, 


which we have. found for patents are | 
clearly established by evidence of the| 


position which the owners of such pat- | 


ents occupied in the industry and by 
facts relative to earnings attributable to 
such patents and by opinion evidence of 


value by those fully qualified to testify | 


relative to the values of such property. 

The allowances for depreciation upon 
the basis of the Mar. 1, 1913, values have 
been computed upon the basis of the life 
of the principal patents. 
lowance is computed upon patents issued 
subsequent to Mar. 1, 1913, upon the 
basis of the fair market value of the ap- 
plications made prior to that date, the 
allowance begins from the date of issu- 
ance of the patent and is computed upon 
the basis of the remaining life thereof. 
This is the recognized method for com- 
puting allowances for exhaustion of pat- 
ents in such cases. Individual Towel & 
Cabinet Service Co., 5 B. T. A. 
Hartford-Fairmont Co., 12 B. T. A. 98; 


Wh h ]- | ° . e 
ee ‘Michigan Gasoline 


158; | 


A. E, Starbuck, Administrator, 13 B. T. | ile t 1 r 
| used in airplanes is imposed simply as a 


| Specific tax, the tax on gasoline used in | 
}automobiles is imposed primarily as a} 


A. 796, 
Circumstances Surrounding 
Acquisition of Patent 


In the case of Perlman Rim Corpora- 
tion Patent No. 1052270 it appears that 
this patent, together with all rights to 
damages and profits for infringement of 
such patent prior to such acquisition, 
was acquired by the Perlman Rim Cor- 


Oklahoma Plan Prepared 


State of Oklahoma: 
Oklahoma City, Oct. 29. 


The report submitted by the State 
School Commission will be made avail- 
able to the next session of the Legisla- 
ture beginnin 
Oklahoma, ; 
nounced. 

The proposed plan which has been re- 
ceived by the Governor proposes an ex- 
pansion of the present equalization law 
and would reduce the local school tax 
rate necessary for participation from 15 
mills to 7 mills. The program would 
eventually require $11,000,000 more 
State money annually than at present, 
the report states. 

According to the report no definite 
recommendation was made to raise this 
additional sum, but the chairman of the 
commission states “that the Tax Com- 
mission had kept in close touch with the 
developments of the work of the Edu- 
cational Commission and that it was his 
understanding that definite tax measures 
would be proposed, the returns of which 


J. Holloway, has an- 


Jan. 6, the Governor of; 


jusing the highways, 








Railroad Co., New York. Overassess-! 
ments of income and profits taxes in | 
favor of the taxpayer are determined | 


as follows: 
$54,307.30 


1916 
1917 501,194.61 
1948 199,135.99 
1919 563,689.27 
1921 835,004.10 
1922 8,947.01 
EEE: c.a<ecsccresesocees SnEEE 
ES kaa. o act 58,361.78 
1926 . 104,224.86 
The amount of $837,131.86 of the over- 
assessments for the years 1918 to 1921,! 
inclusive, and 1924 to 1926, inclusive, re- 
sults from the exclusion of the reported 
net incomes of certain subsidiary cor- | 


eee ee 
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Tax Law Clarified 


j}amount of the actual settlements made 


State Counsel Distinguishes 
Plane and Auto Levies 


State of Michigan: 
Lansing, Oct. 29. 
While the Michigan tax on gasoline | 


privilege tax for the use of public high- 
ways, the Attorney General-of Michigan, | 
William M. Brucker, pointed out in a re- | 
cent opinion. “This distinction is im- | 
portant, for the right of the State to im- | 
pose regulations and restrictions and also | 
charges upon the use of its highways is | 
involved,” the opinion says. 

The gasoline tax law contravenes the | 
commerce clause of the Federal Constitu- | 


| tion in so far as it imposes a tax on 
| 
On Taxation for Schools, gasoline cons ‘ 
| clusively in interstate commerce, it was | 
| ruled, 


gasoline consumed in airplanes used ex- 


“There is no infringement of the Fed- | 
eral commerce clause in the imposition | 
of a gasoline tax for the privilege of 
notwithstanding | 
such use is made in interstate com-| 
merce,” the opinion declared. “The| 
conclusion first arrived at with respect | 
to the tax on gasoline used in airplanes | 
would not therefore be applicable to the | 
tax on gasoline used in automobiles,” it 


| Says. 


“Nor do I hold that a tax on gasoline | 
used in airplanes being used in inter- 
state commerce, would, under all circum- | 
stances and at all events, be unconstitu- | 
tional,” Attorney General Brucker con- | 
tinued. “Airports bear the same rela- | 
tionship to airplanes as do highways to 
automobiles. I am impressed that a tax 
therefore levied on gasoline used in such | 
airplanes as make use of public airports, | 
could very logically, and, in my opinion, 
effectively be subjected to the reason- 


where taxes on gasoline used in auto- 


would be ample if adopted to finance the! mobiles operated upon public highways, | 


* school program,” 


and sustained on the same theory.” 


| by the same interests which owned or 
|controlled the capital stock of the tax- 


| 240(c), Revenue Acts of 1921, 1924 and 
| and 69, as amended by T. D. 4100 (C. B. 


' Cleveland & Mahoning Valley Railway 
|Company, 4 B. T. A. 1040; 


| 1925 representing amounts claimed by 


;}ment for the six months 


| the above years, since the taxpayer re- 
| ported its income on the accrual basis 
jand accepted the provisions of section 


|rendered, has ruled that railroads oper- 
5 ; }ating in Alabama are liable 
ing of the various courts in the cases | of the 
is shipped in from another State and 
withdrawn by the railroads for their own 
|use within the State. 


porations (erroneously included in the 
consolidated returns filed by the tax- 
payer) and the assessment of taxes 
against them separately since, after a 
field investigation and conferences held 
in the Bureau, it is determined that sub- 
stantially all of their capital stocks were 
not owned or controlled by the taxpayer 
or any of its affiliated corporations, or 


payer or its affiliated corporations. Sec- 
tions 240(b), Revenue Act of 1918 and 


1926; articles 633, Reglations 45, 62, 65 
VI-2, pp. 79, 129 and 254); Appeal of 


St. Louis 
Bridge Company v. Commissioner, 17 
A Ag 185. 

? Federal Control Period 

The reduction of the reported gross 
incomes for the years 1921, 1922 and 


the taxpayer from the Federal Govern- 
’ “puaranty pe- 
riod” immediately following its release 
from Federal control, by the excess of 
the amounts of such accruals over the 


by the Government in other years, causes 
$360,655.57 of the overassessments for 


209 of the Transportation Act of 1920. 
Section 213(a) and 233(a), Revenue Acts 
of 1921 and 1926; articles 541, Regula- 
tions 62 and 69; S, M. 2970 (C. B. IV-1, 
127). 

The amount of $142,228.53 of the over- 
assessment for the year 1919 is caused 
by the exclusion from the reported in- 
come of the total amount of accruals for 
compensation for the use of the tax- 
payer’s railroad properties (pursuant to 
the Federal Control Act of Mar. 21; 
1918), in excess of the correct amount 
certified by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in the final certification. 
Sections 213(a) and 233(a), Revenue Act 
of 1918; article 541, Regulations 45, as 
amended ,. by T. D. 3612 (C. B. III-2, 
244); S. M. 4171 (C. B. IV-2, 147); Great 
Northern Railway Company v. Commis- 
sioner, 8 B. T. A. 225. 

The revision of the rate of taxation on 
the net income earned during the period 
of Federal control causes $40,255.34 of 
the ovefrassessment for the year 1918 
since such income was erroneously taxed 
at the rate of 12 per cent instead of 10 
per cent. Section 230(b), Revenue Act 
of 1918; article 504, Regulations 45; Ap- 
peals of New York, Ontario & Western 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 2.] 


Alabama Holds Railroads 
Subject to Oil Levies 


State of Alabama: 

Montgomery, Oct. 29. 
The Attorney General of Alabama, 
Charlie C, McCall, in an opinion just 


a 


‘ for payment 
State tax on oil and gasoline which 


ESSENCE 


RADIOLA 


backed by the 


greatest name 
in radio | 


I= 


tess 

RADIOTRONS 
At last! A full-size radio in a truly compact cabinet! A he-man set with feminine 
finesse and grace of design! Filled to the brim with powerful screen-grid radio, 
yet less than 3 feet high! So corily built, that it fits almost anywhere! Ideal for 
apartments and modest-sized homes, where space is particularly valuable! And 
still a BIG instrument in every way, except for its trim, charming cabinet! No 
longer need limited space mean limited radio enjoyment. 


FOR ONLY S 


MODEL 48 


Thanks to the skill of RCA’s brilliant engineers, who built the Super-Heterodyne 
models which are sweeping America with their tone and beauty, you can now 
enjoy large-set entertainment in a more compact instrument—the new Radiola 48! 


Ask any Radiola dealer to demonstrate it for you. After you have marveled at 
the beauty of the cabinet, the astonishing clarity of tone, and the agility in getting 
distant stations almost as easily as local stations, look at the back of the 48! Note 
the ingenious arrangement. See how every inch is utilized to hold a complete 
4-circuit radio—usually found only in cabinets of much larger size! 


And what value! This outstanding new instrument comes to you for only $112.50, 
less Radiotrons. Only the world’s greatest radio organization .. . only the world’s 
largest, most up-to-date radio factory ...only the industry’s most enormous 
large-seale production ... could give you se much for so little! 


See and hear this latest product of RCA Radiola today. Look on the dial for the 
famous RCA trademark — your guarantee of finest performance today and in 
years to come. 


JUST PUT ON DISPLAY BY YOUR RADIOLA DEALER 
See him today—he's a dependable merchant selling the 
world's most dependable musical instrument—the Radiola 

RADIOLA DIVISION : 


RCA VICTOR COMPANY, INC., CAMDEN, N. J. 
Subsidiary of Radio Corporation of America 


Unless it bears this famous mark, it is not a Radiola. 


In tone and beauty, a worthy 
companion to the sensational 
Radiola Super-Heterodyne models. 


New Model 48 RCA Radiola...tuned radio frequency 
... screen-grid...four circuits...seven tubes... im- 
proved electro-dynamic speaker... deep selectivity 
++.compound volume control... large, clear dial 
markings... illuminated and magnified . .. cabinets 
of early English design ...extremely compact (less 
than 3 feet high)... special wood cabinet, walaut 


finish .. . price, only $112.50 less Radiotrons. 
















































































































































Business Quiet 
Noted in Field 


Of Insurance 








Wisconsin Commissioner 
Calls Attention to Amount 


Of Policy Loans and 


Other Problems 


State of Wisconsin: 
Milwaukee, Oct. 29. 
Pointing out that whatever affects gen- 
eral business conditions affects insurance, 
_., the State Insurance Commissioner, M. A. 
_Freedy, in welcoming the delegates to 
the annual Wisconsin Insurance Day 
meeting in Milwaukee Oct. 29, said that 
in certain lines of insurance, at least, 
“there is a marked falling off of busi- 
ness.” He cited as problems the abnor- 
mal amount of life insurance policy 
loans, the influx into the fire insurance 
business of more capital than is needed, 
heavy claims of accident and health com- 
ao due to malingering brought about 
y the unemployment situation, and the 
effect of a “low wage scale and the un- 
employment situation” on the compen- 
sation branch of the business. 

The insurance business, as a whole, 
Mr. Freedy declared, was never more in 
need of men of vision and men of lead- 
ership, endowed with an indomitable 
spirit, than at present. Too many agents 
have gone into the insurance field 
“purely as a bread and butter business.” 

Mr. Freedy predicted that there will 
be the “usual flood of bills” at the com- 
ing legislative session. He expressed 
opposition to an attempt made at the 


last session of the Wisconsin Legislature | 
to “do away with membership in the fire | 


imsurance rating bureau,” thus doing 
away with control of fire insurance 
rates. 

_The sections of Mr. Freedy’s address 
relating to present conditions in the in- 
surance business follow in full text: 

._Times of depression and periods of 
hardship have not been visited upon us 
without their good fruits in the form 
of outstanding leaders, who, by courage 


and right thinking, have turned back the: 


tide of unrest and pessimism and con- 
verted it into a period of progress and 
success. Such men unquestionably will 
be found who are equal to the occasion 
and able to dispel the dark clouds that 
are at present hovering over our country. 
Business Found to Decrease 

I do not wish to magnify conditions as 
they exist at the present time. Neither 
can we as insurance men afford to treat 
with indifference or apathy the actual 
situation. I think it may be admitted, 
if we are honest with ourselves, that in 
certain fields of insurance at least, thefe 
is a marked falling off of business. The 
life insurance business, by reason of the 
stock market crash and the abnormal 
amount of policy loans, is by no means 
the only one affected. 

The influx of new insurance capital, 
which is out of proportion to the increase 
of insurable values, is having a similar 
effect upon the fire insurance business. 
The health and accident companies are 
discovering that the claims for illness 
are materially prolonged, unquestiona- 
ably by the lack of employment. The 
compensation branch is being adversely 
affected by a low wage scale and the 
unemployment situation. We are all 
seeking to console ourselves with the 
old adage that “history repeats itself” 
and that we are merely passing through 
a partial eclipse in the business cycle. 

Iam satisfied that much of the alleged 
prosperity is artificially created, and that 
it will require a thorough purging of the 
industrial and financial world before we 
will again find ourselves resting upon a 
sound foundation. In this cleansing 
process I feel certain that the business 
of insurance must carry its proportion- 
ate share of the burden, for whatever 
affects general business conditions affects 
insurance, and conversely, what affects 
insurance affects the entire economic 
structure. 

Men of Vision Needed 

The business as a whole, in my judg- 

ment, was never more in need of men 


of vision and men of leadership, endowed | 


with an indomitable spirit, than at 
present. The loose underwriting prac- 
tices that existed when prosperity was 


at its height have already been dis-| 


carded, and today it requires men of keen 
insight, sound judgment and faith in 


humanity to operate an insurance com- | 


pany successfully. 

We will always have in our midst those 
whe are convinced that insurance is a 
comparatively simple business, which 
probably accounts for the fact that so 
many without training or experience ven- 
ture into it. It can never be argued that 
there are not too many agents, some of 
whom have made a failure of other 


lines of business, but feel certain they | 
can easily make a livelihood in the in-| 


surance business. Too many have taken 
up that profession purely as a bread 
and butter business; to the better grade 
of representative, however, it appeals as 
a business of service. The first is an 
everchanging promiscuous lot, the sec- 
ond is the foundation of the structure of 
insurance. 

We are again at the threshold of an- 
other legislative session and there will 
undoubtedly be the usual flood of bills, 
some of which will be good, others 
meaningless, and some revolutionary. In 
the last session there was evidence of a 
desire to do away with membership in 
the fire insurance rating bureau and in 
that way inviting discrimination, thereby 
doing away with the control of fire in- 
surance rates—which is now regulated 
by statute. 

It requires no stretch of the imagina- 
tion to foresee what the outcome would 
be under such conditions. This is an age 
of consolidations and mergers and sev- 
eral powerful groups have come into be- 
ing. It is difficult now for the smaller 
and the newly-organized companies to 
compete with the larger grezps, but 
without rate contro! it would soon be- 
come impossible for them to exist. 


Some Reform Held Essential 


Government ownership of various in- 
dustries as well as State monopoly of 
certain branches of insurance will again 
unquestionably be advocated with re- 
newed vigor. I am free to confess that 
in connection with certain branches of 
the casualty business there must be some 
reform. In the health and accident busi- 
ness, the limited policy is the greatest 
curse we have to deal with. That branch 
of the business alone is responsible for 
more than 50 per cent of the complaints 
that come to our Department. A large 
number of complaints emanate from 
automobile owners in their attempt to 
collect a legitimate small property dam- 
are claim, particularly from those ¢om- 
panies who have assumed the “let-it- 


Public Utilities. 













Rule on Auto Fleet | 


Risks Sus pended 
| 


‘South Carolina Commissioner 
Of Insurance in Doubt 


About Authority 





; State of South Carolina: 
! Columbia, Oct. 29. 
The State Insurance Commissioner, 
Sam B. King, recently suspended until 
further notice his ruling of Feb. 11, 
1930, that only automobiles under one 
ownership and used for business pur- 
poses are eligible for fleet insurance 
rating (IV U. S. Daily, 3537). 


result of an opinion of the Attorney 
General, John M. Daniel, in which it 
was said that there is a question whether 
or not the order is authorized by section 
4108 of the code of laws of South Caro- 
lina. 

The opinion of the Attorney General, 
upon which the suspension of the order 
was based, follows in full text: 

I have observed your ruling of Feb.) 
11, 1930, issued under section 4108, vol- 
ume: 3, Code of Laws 1922, in regard 
to “Writing Fleet Automobile Insurance.” | 
| At the present time it is the opinion 
of this office that there is a serious 
question as to whether or not. this order 
is authorized by the lan;j;uage of section 
4108, and whether or not it would not 
be deemed arbitrary and discriminatory. 
In the circumstances, I suggest that the | 
enforcement of this order be suspended} 
until further order issued by your de- 
partment. 








This ac-| 
tion, it was stated, was taken as the) 


| 





Compensation Grant — 
In Kansas Overruled’ 


| 2 oe ae 
District Court Is Found to Be’ 
Confined to Questions on) 
Face of Record | 


| 
State of Kansas: 
| Topeka, Oct. 29. 
A district court, in reviewing an award 
cf compensation made by the State Com-| 
pensation Commissioner, is limited to a 
review of questions of law and fact which 
| arise on the face of the record made 
| before the Commissioner and does not 
extend to the consideration of testimony 
|or matter not “presented, had and intro- 
|duced before the Commission,” the Su-| 
|preme Court of Kansas held recently in 
{the case of Orendoe. v. the Kaw Steel 
| Construction Co. et al. . 

The Commissioner had awarded the! 
claimant compensation for temporary to- 
tal disability and also for partial loss 
of use of both feet as a scheduled in-| 
jury. The district court, it was pointed 
out in the opinion, did not restrict its 
|inquiry to an examination of the record, 
| but called witnesses and heard additional 
‘testimony, from which it made a new 
; award under subdivision 22 of section 10 
of the Kansas Workmen’s Compensation 





| section which relates to foot injuries. 


awarded for a scheduled injury as pro- 


vided in subdivision 19, the supreme | 


| Act of 1927, instead of subdivision of that | 


Holding that compensation should be | 


| these lists from the 





|court modified the judgment of the dis- 
| trict court by setting aside the amount 
jof its substituted award and increased 
| the award made originally by the Com- 
}missioner on the ground that greater 
credence could be attached to evidence in 
the claimant’s behalf as to the extent of | 
his disability. 





‘7 


Tennessee Upholds Suit | 


| Of Sister Against Brother 


State of Tennessee: 
| Nashville, Oct. 29. 


The Court of Appeals for the Middle} 


Division of Tennessee held Oct. 25 in| 
{an opinion by Judge Arthur Crownover | 
|that “a sister has as much right to re- 
| cover damages of her brother, who has 
jor does not have liability insurance, as 
any other person.” The case was that of 
Polly Reece v. R. M. Reece Jr. | 
The action was brought by Miss Reece, 
a@ minor, by her father as next friend, | 
against her brother for damages for per- 
sonal injuries caused by an automobile 
accident. The jury in the trial court re-| 
| turned a verdict of $5,000 and the de- 
fendant appealed. 
Fy: The Court of Appeals affirmed the 
| judgment, holding that there was evi- 
dence of the brother’s negligence and 


| that a sister may sue her brother as any | 


|other person, regardless of whether or 
not the brother carries liability insur- 
ance. 


Oklahoma Holds Employe 
Entitled to Compensation 





State of Oklahoma: 
Oklahoma City, Oct. 29. 
An employe who was given a day 
| with pay to move from one lease of the 
{employer to another and who was in- 
|jured while unloading his tent from a 
truck in the course of moving has been 
|held by the Oklahoma Supreme Court 
|to have sustained an accidental injury 
|arising out of and in the course of his 
;employment and therefore entitled to 
|compensation under the Workmen’s Com- 
| pensation Law. 

Accordingly the Supreme Court sus- 
jtained an award of compensation by the 
|State Industrial Commission to the 
claimant. The case was that of the 
| Prairie Oil & Gas Co. v. McNellis and 
(ae State Industrial Commission, decided 
| Oct, 21. 





|ride” attitude. This attitude on the part 
jof such companies is creating a senti- 
|ment in the sublic mind that adjustments 
j}ought to be under State control. I am 
not sure but what a standard automobile 


|liability policy would remove much of 
\the litigation in connection with that | 


}class of claims. 

| I can already hear some company ob- 
|jecting to their being deprived of the 
sales argument they now have, but after 
‘all, the purpose of insurance is to ac- 
|complish the greatest amount of good for 
| the greatest number of people. We must 
show the public and our legislators what 
we are doing to properly meet their cor- 
porate and individual needs. We must 
establish a better understanding of in- 
surance, 

| As insurance men we are not adverse 
Ito constructive and intelligent criticism, 
; but we should not constantly find it nec- 
jessary to fight for our existence and be 
|obliged to devote much of our time to 
|that type of legislation which is intended 
{to stunt the growth rather than aid in 
| the development of a business so vital to 
the life of our Nation, 


| 
| 
| 
j 
| 


| 


| 
| 
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Purpose, Policies and Organization 


Of Federal Purchasing Board Defined 


* 


* 


Assistant to Chief Coordinator Explains Methods and Prac- 
tices Applied in Buying Supplies for Administrative Offices 


Of National Government 


[Continued from Page 3.] 
ers, Engines and Tanks; S, Coking and | 
Heating Apparatus, Furnaces and Ov- 
ens (nonelectric); GG, Instruments; 
OO, Machinery; WW, Pipe, Pipe Fit- 
tings, Plumbing Fixtures, Tubes and 
Tubing (metallic); XX, Pumps; AAA, 
Scales; GGG, Tools; KKK, Vehicles. 

Subcommittee IV—Miscellaneous 
G, Books and Printed Matter; H, 
Brooms and Brushes; KK, Leather and 
Leather Goods; UU, Paper ard Prod- 
ucts; YY, Recreational Articles; ZZ, 
Rubber and Rubber Goods; FFF, 
Toilet Articles. 
Subcommittee V—Electrical 
J, Cable and Wire (insulated); W, 
Electric Apparatus; CC, Generators 
and Motors; HH, Insulating Materials. 
Subcommittee VI—Textiles | 
K, Canvas Articles; T, Cordage, ! 
Twine and Products; V, Dry Goods and 
Notions; JJ, Knit Goods, Netting and 
Webbing; BBB, Suits and Uniforms; 
CCC, Textiles (yardage);, DDD, Tex- 


| tile Products. 


Subcommittee VII—Building Materials 

M, Ceramics; AA, Furniture; DD, 
Glass and Glassware; FF, Hardware; 
MM, Lumber and Timber; NN, Lum- 
ber Products; LLL, Wood Products. 
Subcommittee VII—Fuels and Minerals 

Q, Coal and Products; R, Coal Tar 
and Products; QQ, Metals; SS, Min- 
erals and Products (nonmetallic); 
VV, Petroleum and Products. 


Each of these subcommittees con- 
sists of ‘three persons. The several 
chairmanships are vested respectively 
in eight members of the Federal Pur- 
chasing Board who form the Commit- 
te on Commodities, the two other 
members of each subcommittee being 
experts ‘officially designated from the 
departments and establishments. 


In performing its functions, the 
Committee on Comodities assigns spe- 
cific duties to its subcommittees. They 
are as outlined below: 


Duties of Subcommittees. The du- 
ties of the various subcomittees of 
the Committe on Commodities are as 
follows: 


a. Each subcommittee is responsible 
for the efficient organization of the 
group advisers in the procurement 
groups assigned to that subcommittee. | 

b. Each subcommitte reviews the 
lists of commodities chosen as the re- 
sult of the preliminary survey by the 
group advisers and forwards them to 
the Committee on Commodities with 
recommendations. Upon the return of 
Committee on 
Commodities they are forwarded to the 
proper procurement groups. 


ce. Each subcommittee reviews the 
reports of the group advisers as to 
methods of purchase and forwards 
them to the Committee on Commodi- 
ties with such recommendations, sug- 
gestions and comment as may be found 
advisable. 

d. Any special commodity study as- 
signed to subcommittee by the Com- 
mittee on Commodities is reassigned | 
to the appropriate procurement group 
for study and report. Such report is 
reviewed by the subcommittee and for- | 
warded to the Committee on Commod- | 
ities with a recommendation of the 
subcommittee. 

e. Each subcommittee gathers news 
about trade and market conditions from 
trade publications and other sources, 
and especially through their members 
delegated by the Department of Com- 
merce, for the express purpose of 
bringing to the Federal Purchasing 
Board knowledge gained by the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. 


The subcommittees, in turn, assign 
specific duties to the group advisers, 
as follows: 


UTIES of Group Advisers. The 
work of the group advisers, con- 
sisting of from two to seven experts, 
designated by the departments, in- 
volves several successive steps. They 
are: 
a. The group advisers for each pro- 
curement group A to LLL, inclusive, 
conduct preliminary surveys of the va- 
rious articles classified in their re- 
spective groups, and select therefrom 
those commodities or natural groups of 
commodities which indicate the great- 
est potential advantages from coor- 
dinated procurement methods. A list 
of such commodities chosen as the re- 
sult of the preliminary survey is pre- 
sented to the appropriate subcommit- 
tee which, after study, transmits it to 
the Committee on Commodities. 

b. After approval of such list or part 
thereof by the Committee on Commod- | 
ities, a study of the existing procure- 
ment practices is undertaken by the 
appropriate subcommittee and group 
advisers. In this study the use of for- 
mal questionnaires is not necessary as 
practically all interested Government 
activities are represented on each 
group. The neded data is informally 
obtained whenever possible, by tele- | 
phone or personal contact. 

ce, After careful consideration of all 
influencing elements, the group advis- 
ers decide upon such procurement ar- 
rangements as are believed will bring 
the maximum benefits to the Govern- 
ment as a whole, assign accordingly 
procurement categories to each com- 
modity or natural group of commodi- 
ties, and report to the appropriate sub- 
committee the results of studies with 
any other information or recommen- 
dation pertinent. | 

d. Upon completing consideration of 
the commodities chosen by the prelim- 
inary survey, the group advisers then 
make a systematic study of all other 
articles in common use, following the 
procedure outlined in the two para- 
graphs next above. In making this 
study, the General Index of Federal 
Property, contained in section I of 
the Federal Standard Stock Catalogue, 
is used as the guide. 

e. Whenever it is deemed advisable 
in the light of developments in the 
trade, essential changes in the govern- | 
mental organization structure, or for 
other reasons, the group advisers re- 
consider articles upon which report has 
already been made and submit a new 
report to the appropriate subcommit- | 
tee. 

f. Any special commodity study. as- 
signed to a procurement group by a 


i 








the group advisers and a report made 
to such subcommittee. 


Method of Procedure of the 
Committee on Commodities 


a. “he Committe on Commodities 
reviews the lists of commodities chosen 
as the result of preliminary survey by 
the group advisers, submitted to it 
with the recommendations of the sub- 
committees, approves, disapproves, or 
modifies such lists, and returns them 
to the respective subcommittees. 


b. This committee reviews the reports 
of the group advisers as to methods of 
purchase, submitted to it with the rec- 
ommendations, suggestions and com- 
ments of the subcommittees, approves, 
disapproves, or modifies such reports, 
and presents them to the Federal Pur- 
chasing Board. 

ce, Any special commodity study as- 
signed to the Committee on Commodi- 
ties by the Federal Purchasing Board 
is reassigned to the appropriate sub- 
committee for study and report. Such 
revort is reviewed by this Committee, 
when submitted to it with the recom- 
mendations of the subcommittee, ap- 
proved, disapproved, or modified, and 
presented to the Federal Purchasing 
Board. 

Schedule of Meetings. The group 
advisers meet at the call of the pro- 
curement group chairman, preferably 
during the first week of the month. 
The subcommittees meet at the call of 
the chairman not oftener than once a 
month and preferably during the sec- 
ond week. The Committee on Com- 
modities meets at least once a month 
and preferably during the third week. 
This schedule of meetings is so ar- 
ranged as to permit a sequence of re- 
ports and approvals prior to the 
monthly meetings of the Federal Pur- 
chasing Board, held generally on the 
last Thursday of each month. 

Incomplete Reports. In the event 
that reports submitted by group ad- 
visers and/or subcommittees are not 
considered to be complete or in due 
form, they are returned by the Com- 
mitte on Commodities and/or subcom- 
mittees to the unit from which received, 
for further action before final consid- 
eration is given to them. 


TEDERAL Procurement Categories. 


| The Federal Purchasing Board has 


adopted a system of categories for 
Federal procurement to be used by the 
Committee on Commodities in its pro- 
curement studies. 

The category terms or symbols will 
be assigned to commodities by the 
Board to indicate in condensed form 
its decision as to the procurement ar- 
rangements believed most advanta- 
geous to the Government as a whole. 

The symbols, terms and definitions 
of the purchase categories are as fol- 
lows: 

Kind—A, Departmental; B, Interre- 
lated; C, Interdepartmental. 

Character—D, Mandatory; E, Coor- 
dinated; F, Cooperative. 

Type—G, Participating; H, Distrib- 
uting; J, Manufacturing. 


Contract—K, Integral; M, Piece- 
meal; N, Term. 
Scope—P, National; Q, Sectional; 


R, Local. 

Market—S, Seasonal; T, Cyclic; U, 
Irregular. 

DEFINITIONS 
Kind 

A. Departmental.—A procurement 
of supplies for its own use made by 
a department or establishment, the ac- 
complishment of which is not affected 
by an expected subsequent transfer 
of the supplies to another governmen- 
tal agency; further segregation of 
which to be as directed by the heads 
of departments or establishments con- 
cerned, it being discretionary with 
them as to whether the terms employed 
under interdepartmental procurements 
are used. 

B. Interrelated—A procurement of 
supplies for its own use made by a 
department or establishment, the ac- 
complishment of which is not affected 
by an expected subsequent transfer of 
the supplies to another governmental 
agency, but such procurement of sup- 
plies being related in time and/or quan- 
tity to procurements of identical sup- 
plies made by other departments and 
establishments; further segregation of 
which to be as directed by the heads 
of the departments or establishments 
concerned, it being discretionary with 
them as to whether the terms em- 
ployed under interdepartmental pro- 
curements are used. 

C, 
ment of supplies for the use of two 
or more departments or establish- 
ments, the accomplishment of which is 
affected by the organization, opera- 
tion and needs of these agencies. 
Segregation of such procurements is 
as follows: 

Character 


D. Mandatory.—An interdepartmen- 
tal procurement which is made neces- 
sary by reason of law or lawful regu- 
lations. 

E. Coordinated.—An _ interdepart- 
mental. procurement which is made as 
a result of the coordinating effort of 
higher authority, which effort has 
been suggestive but not directive of 
such procurement. 

F, Cooperative.—An interdepartmen- 
tal procurement which is made as a 
result of entirely voluntary action on 
the part of the agencies concerned to 
procure jointly. 

Type 

G. Participating—An interdepart- 
mental procurement which is negoti- 
ated by one department or establish- 
ment for definite or indefinite quanti- 
ties of supplies and under which other 
departments or independent establish- 
ments order, receive and make pay- 
ments for the supplies neded by them. 

H. Distributing—An _interdepart- 
mental procurement which is negoti- 
ated by one department or establish- 
ment for definite quantities and under 
which the negotiating agency obtains 
deliveries and provides for inspections 
and deliveries to them of the supplies 
included therein for other departments 
or establishments, 

J. Manufacturing.—An interdepart- 
mental procurement in which one de- 
partment or establishment sells to 
other departments or establishments 


Interdepartmental.—A_ procure- , 











+ subcommittee should be considered by + supplies which have been partly or 


wholly manufactured by the former. 
Contract 

K. Integral.—An interdepartmental 
procurement in which one complete 
procurement transaction covers the 
procurement of the total definite re- 
quirements of the departments and es- 
tablishments concerned. 

M. Piecemeal.- An interdepartmen- 
tal procurement in which several suc- 
cessive procurement transactions cover 
the procurement of the total definite 
requirements of the departments and 
establishments concerned. 

N. Term.— An _interdepartmental 
procurement in which contract is made 
for a period, varying from a week to a 
year, and under which orders may_be 
placed from time to time for varying 
quantities as necessity,arises. 

Scope 

P. National—An interdepartmental 
procurement in which the procurement 
transaction covers the requirements of 
the departments and establishments 
for the entire United States and, in 
some cases, includes those for Alaska 
and the insular possessions. 

Q. Sectional—An interdepar* ..:n- 
tal procurement in which the recuire- 
ments of the departments and estab- 
lishments are ascertained b~ large geo- 
graphical areas and separate procure- 
ment arrangements made for each 
area or section. 

x. Local.—An interdepartmental pro- 
curement in which the requirements of 
the departments and establishments 
are ascertained bv small geographical 
areas or communities and separate »ro- 
curement arrangements made for each 
area or community. 

Market 

S. “easonal—This designation ap- 
plied to a commodity indicates that the 
market is affected by influences that 
recur annually. 

T. Cyclic—This designation applied 
to a commodity indicates that the mar- 
ket is affected by influences that recur 
over longer periods than a year and 
correspond to some extent with the 
business cycle. 

U. Irregular—This designation ap- 
plied to a commodity indicates that the 
market is affected by influences that 
bear no relation to the seasons or gen- 
eral business conditions. 


Standard Outline of Form Used 
in Procurement Studies 
TTHE Federal Purchasing Board has 
adopted a standard outline of form, 
which is followed in procurement 
studies of individual commodities, in 
brief, as follows: 
Outline of Form 


Name of Commodity 
(Using standard nomenclature of Fed- 
eral Standard Stock Catalogue) 
Federal Specification symbol ........ 
Procurement Category 
Class of Storage and Issue 
1. Plan for Federal Procurement. 

Here will be stated recommendation 
of the Committee on Commodities, ap- 
proved by the Federal Purchasing 
Board and the Chief Coordinator as 
the plan of procurement considered 
most generally adaptable to the needs 
of the Federal departments and estab- 
lishments, as affording economy and 
resulting in the greatest advantages 
to the Government, If interrelated or 
interdepartmental purchase is recom- 
mended, information will be given re- 
garding— 

A. Laws governing procurement. 

B. Activity designated to make pur- 
chase or to manufacture. 

C. Activity for which purchase is to 
be made. 

D. Region or area involved. 

E. Special provisions to be incor- 
porated in the contract. 

II. Sources of Supply. 

This paragraph to include available 
information regarding— 

A. Number, location, and axtent of 
commercial sources of supply. 

B. Location and designation of all 
sources of supply owned or controlled 
by the United States, not including 
purchased stock on hand in ordinary 
warehouses. 

III. Production Processes. 

This paragraph will include perti- 
nent information regardine— 

A. Manufacture or producing meth- 
ods. 

B. Periodicity or variation in pro- 
ductions. 

IV. Marketing, 
Prices. 

This paragraph will include infor- 
mation relative to— 

A. Method of distribution, stating 
any unusual practices. 

. Scone or extent of competition. 
. Prices— 

Average of a period of time. 

. Long time trend. 

3. Seasonal fluctuations. 

V. Uses. 
In this 


Competition, and 


NeEOawW 


paragraph the general 


uses made of the commodity will be 


listed, together with information re- 
garding its association with other im- 
portant commodities. 

VI. Substitutes. 

In this paragraph consideration will 
be given to the possibilities of satis- 
factory substitution. 

VII. Simplified Practice %ecommen- 
dations. 

In this paragraph will be entered a 
concise statement of the Simplified 
Practice Recommendation of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, applicable 
to the commodity. 

Definition of Responsible Sidder. The 
Federal Purchasing Board has adopted 
the following definition of a respon- 
sible bidder. 

A responsible bidder is one who: 

(1) Qualifies as such under the laws 
and lawful regulations governing the 
purchase of the articles in question; 

(2) Has complied with all of the re- 
quirements of the advertisement for 
bids; 

(3) Is a manufacturer of or a regu- 
lar dealer in the articles which he of- 
fers to supply; 

(4) Is in a position to perform the 
contract; and 

(5) Has not previously “<led to 
perform properly or complete on time 
contracts of a similar nature. 

The next article will deal with the 
operation of the Federal Purchasing 
Board, . 
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Insurance 


|Petitions Received 
For Radio Permits 


|New Applications Announced 


By Federal Com- 


mission 


Applications for broadcasting and 
wireless permits have just been an- 
nounced by the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion as follows: 


Broadcasting applications: 

WEVD, Debs Memorial Radio Fund, Ince., 
3 West 16th St., New York, license to cover 
construction permit issued Sept. 5, 1930, to 
change equipment. Construction permit to 
move transmitter from 100-17 Pilgrim St., 
Forest Hills, N. Y., to 135 Northern Blvd., 
Flushing, L. I. » 

WRAW, Reading Broadcasting Company, 
Reading, Pa., construction permit to change 
equipment and increase power from 50 w. 
to 100 w. on 1,310 ke. 


KFXM, J, C. Lee and E. M. Lee, San | 


| Bernardino, Calif., license to cover construc- 
tiin permit issued June 30, 1930, to install a 
new transmitter. 

First Baptist Church, Tucson, Ariz., con- 
struction permit to erect a new station to 
use 890 kc., 15 w., and 19 hours per week. 


Applications Received (other than broad- 
casting): 

KGUD, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., San An- 
tonio, Tex.; KGUH, Waco, Tex.; WQDQ, New 
Orleans, La.; KGUG, Big Springs, Tex., 
modification of license for change in fre- 
quencies to 2,326, 2,344, 4,140, 6,260, 6,275, 
12,210 ke. 

W2XBW, Globe Wireless, Ltd., Garden 
City, Long Island, N. Y., renewal of experi- 
mental license for 14,875, 14,890, 18,820, 
22,660, 1,604, 3,256, 6,425, 7,430, 7,437.5, 7,445, 
8,650, 9,410, 10,930, 12,850, 14,860 ke. 500 w. 


WKQ, R. C. A. Communications, Inc., 
Rocky Point, N. Y., WEV, WES, modifica- 
jtion of license to transfer station from 


Rocky Point, N. Y., to New Brunswick, N. J. 
WAEF, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Newark, 
N. J., license to cover construction permit 
for 393, 400, 414, 420 ke. 100 w. 
Pan American Airways, Inc., license for 
aircraft on 333, 414, 500, 2,662, 3,070, 5,690, 
8,615 ke.. 12 w. 





Oklahoma to Continue 





‘Most Radio Sets: 
‘Found in Areas' 
Nearest Stations 





‘Survey by Federal Commis- 
sion Gives Comparison of 
Reception and Broadcasts 
In Various States 


| Areas in which broadcasting stations 
lare concentrated attract the greatest 
ee of radio listeners, it is shown 
in a survey of the Federal Radio Com- 
mission made available Oct. 28. (A sum- 
|mary of the survey, outlining its pur- 
| poses, was publisied in the issue of 
| Oct. 29.) 

The analysis was based on a compila- 
tion made by the Department of Com- 
merce which showed the estimated num- 
‘ber of radio sets by States. It shows 
the percentages of receiving sets in each 
State as compared to the percentages of 
actual facilities of these same States in 
broadcasting stations, power and hours 
of operation. The analysis is entirely 
theoretical, it was explained, since the 
‘radio law does not apply to the distribu- 
‘tion of radio receiving sets, but merely 
calls for an equal distribution according 
to population of radio transmitting fa- 
cilities among the States and the five 
radio zones into which the Nation is 
| divided. 

The table of broadcasting facilities js 
, drawn up with a 1,000-watt station, ae 
jating on a regional channel, being re- 
| garded as a unit, with stations of higher 
jand lower power and various classifica- 
;tions prorated accordingly. 
| The Commission’s tabulation showing a 
| comparison of percentage of quotas of 
receiving sets (based on estimates com- 
| piled by the Department of Commerce) 
|and percentages of actual transmitting 
quotas, follows in full text: 

Receiving sets: 
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: e ° e Over Quota Under Quota 
To Limit Oil Output 2 fcc08 ge c 
BEOORS..c is:4snee 64 10 
| ee j . 49 19 
| ‘ N 48 24 
Order Includes 10,000 Wells N.Y 48 25 
- 46 33 
Hitherto Not Affected by 1 40 3 
% | : 35 
Rulings 33 38 
32 4g 
| | 30 4 
[Contttinued from Page 1.) 26 51 
ie export. Stocks of petroleum in the] ) 20 pe 
| United States aggregate more than 685,- 20 57 
'000,000 barrels, “which stocks are ex- 18 58 
cessive and beyond the needs of the in- 15 a, oy 
| dustry.” 12 cy 64 
_ The Commission also reported its find- | 10 — oy 
ings to be that purchasers are unwilling | yy," ; Nr = 
|to buy crude oil to be run ,to storage! yy 7"''7" 4g ae, 73 
jat this time; that there is an excess of! Oreg. 1.1122: ee Miks...ccsscc0 78 
stored oil in Oklahoma, and that there Kans. ........ 4 
is not enough storage available to take} Transmitting units: 
gd the present production of the Over Quota Under Quota 
e PUR: 0s -- 104 D.. Ge. sncengaa 2 
Potential daily production of the fields Utah mr os fon QOs..csee0ns? 3 
to be prorated is estimated at 3,648,478 | Tenn. evesces. ‘18 Ga. eeccese 6 
}barrels during the month of October;| Iowa ....--.-- 73 AVIZ, weeeseeee 8 
| 4,142,872 barrels during November and| 5S. Dak. ...+-. 67 Me. ..secereee 10 
4,244,294 barrels during December. | Wash. ...+.+0- ve = Si sixes oa = 
| These figures do not cover the daily| qj ‘/7")7''"" 46 .o. . 
average from some 50,000 small wells! Nebr. 2.22.) 43 Masa. cS 
which are making less than five barrels| Colo. ......... 43 Ark. ...fesecce 15 
of oil a day and which do not come, Tex........... 40 Wi, ceséaeecs 20 
| within the bounds of the new order. fhe. 0< spaeceus 37 Mont. vecocess 17 
Estimated potential and allowable | OTes: «+++» 36 Md. .. +0006 : 
[production for the fields of various| Nev. -***: sete ee ed a 
\classes for the month of November, are| x pak). °"" 19 = 
|given as follows: ale pr 27 
Class A, being wells of five barrels; Mo. .......... 12 27 
or more a day in older fields; potential N. Y. a 11 30 
|of 257,050. barrels, allowable 201,700| Calif. coon 7 35 
barrels; Class B. including Allen, Bow- | Del. ste eeeeees 5 40 
legs, Earlsboro proper and _ townsite,| N- Js serene s = 
Little River area, Marshall-Lovell, Maud, | By. cevrecreee 2 > 
Mission, Sasakwa, Searight, Seminole, 83 
East Seminole and St. Louis, potential 86 
= 268,752, Sewehie 134,375 barrels; | ieineiaicapaal setae 
ass C. including Carr City and South; * ° ° . 
Savisbare, potential of 58,965 and allow- Motor Service Organizations 
able ‘of 16,033 barrels; Class D. the) , > i ‘ 
nes area, potential of 88,365 and al- Prove Proble m im Idaho 
owable of 17,933 barrels; Class E. in- 3 - 
| ctoding East Earlsboro and Asher- wits of Sita 
| Wanette, potential of 88,000 and allow- 4 Se ete 
‘able of 22,200 barrels; Class F, including late poe ae specific law with »which 
|Tatums and Chandler, potential of 40,- to combat allegedly spurious moter serv- 
1000 and allowable of G00 barrela: | 20% organizations whose salesmen are 
4 ? _) 7 . 7 7 te . 
Class G. including West Perry, Orlando,| ROW operating in the State, the State 
land Township 20 N., 4 W., potential of Commissioner of Finance, E. W. Porter, 
|2,750 and allowable of 1,400 barrels; | has informed L. F. Parsons, secretary of 
|Class H. The Oklahoma City field, poten- | the Idaho State Cahmber of Commerce. 
‘tial of 3,319,000 and allowable of '134,589| The State Chamber took the matter up 
barrels; Wildcat wells, potential of 10,-| With Commissioner Porter to ascertain 
|000 barrels, allowable 200 barrels; new| Whether these organizations could be 
wells outside the Oklahoma City’ area,|™ade to qualify under the Idaho law be- 
allowable 5,000 barrels; unprorated wells | fore doing business in the State, thereby 
|in prorated areas, allowable of 5,000 bar-! permitting only the legitimate ones to 
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| Massachusetts Decision 
On Automobile Insurance 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
Boston, Oct. 29. 

The State Board of Appeal under the 
compulsory automobile liability insur- 
ance law, by a decision Oct. 27, has ruled 
that it will not require an insurance 
company to carry insurance on any car 
which is operated by a person who has 
been convicted of a hit-and-run charge. 

The Board sustained 
Lloyds Casualty Company in cancelling 
the insurance policy of Mrs. Celia 
Daniels, of Boston. 

At the hearing it appeared that Mrs. 
Daniéls has no license to operate a motor 
vehicle and that the car is driven much 
\of the time by her son, Leo, It further 
| appeared that Leo Daniels was convicted 
during this year of having left the scene 
of an accident without disclosing his 
| identity. 





Plan to Combat Incendiary 
Fires in Massachusetts 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
Boston, Oct. 29. 


An order issued Oct. 27 by the State 
Fire Marshal, John W. Reth, directs the 
| 12 State fire inspectors immediately to 
notify insurance companies to withhold 
| payment of money ‘by them to their in- 
sureds in the case of fires of suspicious 
nature until a complete investigation has 
been made. 

The action of the fire marshal is in ac- 


cord with his campaign against fires of 
insurance com- 
panies doing business in Massachusetts, 
Mr. Reth declared, have agreed to co- 


suspicious origin. All 


operate. 


“I believe that a person will be de- 


the action of | 


operate. The Attorney General has ruled, 
however, that they are not attempting 
to sell a security and, therefore, the 
Idaho “blue sky” law is not applicable. 

Oregon has a law compelling such 
organizations to qualify before the In- 
‘surance Commissioner, Mr. Porter said, 
and he has written for a copy in the 
| hope that the next Idaho Legislature may 
enact a similar statute. 
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tered from setting a fire in a great meas- 
ure if he has no hope of getting paid a 
fire loss and I propose to put as many 
obstacles in his way as possibly can be,” 
Mr. Reth said in his order transmitted 
to the fire inspectors. 
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| * Railroads 


Christmas Mail 


To Provide Jobs | 
For Unemployed 


Post Office Department to 
Make Temporary Ap- 
pointments to Fill .228,- 
000 Places’ 


Temporary employment will be given 
to about 228,000 extra persons by the 
Post Office Department for a period of 
about 10 days during the Christmas rush 
season, according to a statement from 
the Post Office Department Oct. 28. 

The temporary organization to be em- 
ployed during the holiday season will 
mean a radical departure from previous 
ones, according to the statement. 

The Department has available $6,720,- 
000 for the employment of temporary 
help, it was stated. 

(A summary of the announcement was 

ublished in the issue of Oct. 29.) 

The statement follows in full text: _ 

To afford the maximum amount of ai 
in relieving distress due to unemploy- 
ment in our large cities, Postmaster Gen- 
eral Brown announces today that the 
engaging of temporary Christmas help 
this year by the Post Office Department 
offers an opportunity to alleviate to some 
extent this condition of affairs. 


Organization to Be Planned 


he temporary organization to be em- 
ployed during the holiday season will 
mean a radical departure from previous 
ones and will call for a very intensive 
study relative to personnel and assign- 
ments. ‘ 

To meet the present emergency and to 
provide aid to as great a number of un- 
employed as possible instructions were 
sent out to postmasters throyghout the 
country today governing the employment 
of additional help for the Christmas sea- 
son. Instructions heretofore given post- 
masters affecting such temporary em- 
ployment that are in conflict with the 
new order are to be disregarded by post- 
masters. 

Postmasters have been directed under 
today’s instructions to employ to the 
fullest extent possible competent men 
with families to support and who are 
now out of work. Postmasters will co- 

verate with Federal relief agencies and 
cal charitable organizations in select- 
ing temporary help, always stressing the 
necessity of excluding those incapaci- 
tated for the arduous work incidental 
to the handling of Christmas mail. 

The most thorough inquiry must be 
made by postmasters to verify state- 
ments submitted by applicants as to 
their need of employment and as to their | 
fitness for employment in the handling 
of the United States mails. 

Overtime Work Barred 

_ In the instructions to postmasters it 
is specifically pointed out that no reg- 
ular clerk, carrier or laborer shall be 
permitted to work overtime exceeding 
two hours a day, excepting such trained 
distributors as are needed to insure a} 
apeety and uninterrupted flow of the 
mail. 

Classified substitutes shall not be em- | 
ployed for more than 12 hours a day, | 
and temporary employes shall not be! 
employed more than 10 hours a day. | 





Classified and temporary employes will! tributed to the reduction of crash wast- | 
ere informed that 12 hours and 19 hours! age, and during the last two years the | 


espectively, is the maximum number 
of hours that they will be employed 
on either clerical or carrier work, or | 
both. Heretofore, substitutes and tem- 
porary employes have worked as many | 
as 14 and 16 hours a day during the| 
Christmas season. 

While these temporary employes will 
be given work without regard to the 
Civil Service rules and regulations, per- 
sons whose names appear on the Civil 
Service eligible register, who meet the 
requirements as to the unemployment 
and fitness may be selected. 

f 228,240 Jobs Open 

Estimates prepared at the Post Office | 
Department today, based on reports re- 
ceived from postmasters throughout the 
country as to their needs for additional | 
help during the Christmas rush show| 
that 224,000 temporary clerks, carriers | 
and laborers will be employed at post 
offices, a majority of them working for | 
10 days, starting on Dec. 13. At the! 
New York City Post Office, where a vast | 
quantity of foreign mail is handled, tem- 
porary employes will begin work a few} 
days sooner than this date. 

For this work, the temporary employes 
will receive 65 cents an hour each for a 
10-hour day. The Department has avail- 
able $6,720,000 for this purpose. 

In addition to the temporary clerks, 
carriers and laborers, the Department | 
will employ 3,240 extra railway mail 
clerks, and 1,000 additional helpers in| 
the motor vehicle service, 
_ There will be approximately 250 auxil- | 
iary rural carriers employed to assist the 
force of regular rural carriers in han- | 
dling the Christmas mails in the rural | 
communities. 

In the instructions sent out today, 
Arch Coleman, First Assistant Post- 
master General points out that, as the 
ene General has announced, all 
carrier deliveries and window service will 
be suspended on Christmas Day. As a 
consequence, every effort should be di- 
rected by postmasters to have all Christ- 
mas matter mailed, handled, transported 
and delivered before that day. 

Need for Early Mailing 

“The necessity for early mailing,” Mr. 
Coleman declared, “should be constantly 
and vividly stressed during the pre- 
Christmas period, and your campaign 
should be started sufficiently early to in- 
sure the word reaching every man, 
woman and child who patronize the 
postal service.” 

In order to spread the doctrine of early 
mailing throughout the country post- 
masters are requested to employ every 
available means at their disposal, includ- 
ing the radio, newspapers, trade and or- 
pentegiicn journals of all descriptions, 

usiness and civic organizations, such as 

chambers of commerce, boards of trade, 
clubs, etc., as well as theaters, motion- 
picture houses, ministers, school teach- 
ers, public utilities and large business 
concerns generally. 

“Broadcast it to your public,” is the 
word sent out by Mr. Coleman. “Have 
employes coming in contact with the 
public talk it constantly,” he declares, 

As only special delivery mail will be 
delivered on Christmas Day that fact 
shoud be impressed on the general pub- 
lic so that late mailers desiring to insure 
the delivery of their Christmas mail on 
or before Christmas may avail them- 
selves of such service. During the heavy 
mailing days preceding Christmas both 
the main office and classified stations will 
je kept open in the evening as long as 





Rate Complaints 
Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has just made public complaints filed 
with it relative to rates, which are sum- 
marized as follows: 


tNo. 23491, Sub. No, 2.—The Vitreous En 
ameling Company, Cleveland, Qhio, v. The 
New York Central. Against the applica- 
tion of a 47-cent rate on Enameled Steel 
Laundry Tub covers and table tops, Cleve- 
land to Brooklyn and New York as unjust 
and unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 
the fifth class rate of 40 cents. 

No. 23913, Sub. No. 7.—Southern States 
Lumber Company, Laurens, S. C., v. Charles- 
ton & Western Carolina Railway. Unjust 
and unreasonable rates on lumber, C. L., from 
Clarks Hill, S. C., to Belmont, N. C., and 


|in violation of the provisions of the fourth 


section of the Act to Regulate Commerce. 
No, 23942.—United Brick and Tile Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo., v. The Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe. Against a rate of 
47 cents on carload shipments of rough 
brick, Tulsa, to Las Vegas, N. Mex., as 
unjust and unreasonable and unlawful. 


, Economies in Buying 


Navy Planes Claimed | 


Decreased Cost, Efficient 


Construction Among 


Causes Named 


A saving of more than $20,000,000 has 
resulted in the carrying out of the 
Navy’s five-year aircraft procurement 
program due to decreases in sales prices 
of planes, increased efficiency of per- 
sonnel, and progress in construction of 
both planes and engines, the Bureau of 
Aeronautics announced orally Oct. 27. 

The five-year program as authorized 
by Congress limited expenditures for the 
procurement of 1,614 planes to $85,- 
078,750, the Bureau explained, but each 
year the Department has been able to 


secure its badly-needed new equipment | capital outlays in the face of further| 
}at a figure considerably below the an- 


nual authorization. - 

Business conditions during the past 
year are credited with making possible 
additional savings, the Bureau said, and 
the current fiscal year is expected to see 
the Navy spend less than the total ap- 
propriation. 

“There has been a constant increase 


in the aeronautical organization,” the Bu- | 
jreau said, “without any increase in the 
| total aviation appropriation.” 


Increased Skill Helps 


Maintenance costs of aircraft have 
gone up in the last few years, it was 


| pointed out, but the Department has 


been able to reduce crash wastage and 
consequently effect a considerable 
economy. 
The following information was fur- 
nished by the Bureau of Aeronautics: 
Planes during the last four years have 


| been of better quality, while engine con- 


struction has advanced so that motors 


now being purchased are mere reliable} 


and have longer life. These develop- 


ments have enabled the Navy to reduce | 


the total purchases of both engines and 
planes. 
Increased skill of personnel has con- 


accident records of the Navy aircraft 
squadrons have been growing more fa- 
vorable. For the fiscal year 1930 the 
record showed improvement more than 
100 per cent, while the previous year 
also showed a gain in efficiency of op- 
eration. 
Saving On Appropriations 
Total appropriations during the five- 


| year period have been $20,307,150 less 


than the total authorization, the an- 
nual appropriations ranging from $5,- 
500,250 to $1,197,500 under the yearly 
maximum limit set in the act author- 
izing the program. 

The greatest reduction of this sort has 
occurred in the present fiscal year, the 
funds supplied by Congress being $7,720,- 
150 less than the maximum authorized 
expenditure, 

While the Navy will have either on 
hand or on order at the end of the cur- 
rent year the 1,000 useful planes which 
the program provides, the actual pur- 
chases will not total 1,614, the maximum 
allowed by the program. The surplus of 
614 was included to compensate for crash 
wastage and _ obsolescent wastage. 
Longer-lived planes have reduced the 
obsolescent wastage just as increased 
efficiency of personnel has cut the num- 
ber of planes lost annually as a result 
of accidents. The total authorizations 
(A), appropriations (B), and reductions 
(C), for recent fiscal years follow: 

B 
$9,062,500 
3,557,000 
16,385,000 
12,326,100 5,500,250 
12,326,100 7,720,150 
a a a A 
frequency of collections will be in- 
creased as becomes necessary in order to 
keep outlying stations and street letter 
boxes clear of deposited mail. 

Suspension of Advertising Mail 

Large advertisers will be requested to 
withhold heavy mailings of certain mat- 
ter, such as catalogues, calendars, etc., 
during the period from Dec. 10 to Jan. 1. 
Calendars should be mailed sufficiently 
in advance of Dec. 10 to permit delivery 
before that date. This does not apply to 
current advertising that applies to holi- 
day sales, 

As an aid to the shop and mail early 
campaign, all banks conducting Christ- 


Cc 
$3,222,500 
2,666,750 
1,197,500 


1927 


mas savings clubs will be urged to send | 


out checks not later than between Dec. 
1 and 5. 

At offices where acute congestion oc- 
curs because of insufficient space, ar- 
rangements may be made by postmasters 
for the establishment throughout the 
city, where warranted, of centers of dis- 
tribution at centrally located points, to- 
ward which mail should be kept con- 


stantly moving and from which carriers | 


will make deliveries. 

“As repeatedly stated,” Mr. Coleman 
declares in the instructions to postmas- 
ters, “the successful handling of the 
Christmas mails is dependent principally 
upon, first, mailing sufficiently early to 
peresit handling, transportation and de- 
ivery before Christmas Day, and second, 
the handling and delivery or dispatch 
daily of all mail received that day. To 
accomplish this there must be a full 
measure of cooperation by all. First, by 


the public in properly preparing the mat- | 


ter for the mails, and then mailing it 
sufficiently early. Second, by the post 
office in providing the public with ade- 
quate facilities and necessary informa- 
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Postal Service 


Aviation 


Western Railways Say Further Loss 
Of Revenue Will Affect Employment 
* * 


Ten Executives File With I. C. C. Request That Carriers Be 
Not Called Upon to Absorb More Rate Reductions if Service 


Is to Be Maintained 


“If the railroads in the western dis-¢earnings which would be equivalent tot¢railroad for the future in the Western 


trict are to continue to furnish adequate 
transportation facilities for the people 
in that section of the United States 
which they serve, they should not be 
called upon to absorb any more general 


rate reductions at this time, or until 4he 
returns from operation are in a much 
more satisfactory condition than at pres- 
ent,” the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion was advised on Oct. 28 by 10 west- 


ern rail executives on behalf of the} 


Association of Western Railway Execu- 
tives. 

(A summary of the formal statement 
| of the western executives was published 
| in the issue of Oct. 29.) 


“We can not fail to emphasize the 
| fact,” said the statement, “that any 
further reduction in gross income re- 
‘sulting from general rate reductions 
must, in the long run, effect employ- 
ment conditions. Thus far, wage levels 
have been maintained and a reduction 
in the purchasing power of railroad 
workers, through the medium of wage 
reductions, avoided. 

| “As the necessity arises of meeting 
|not only a decline in traffic, but also a 
| diminished revenue from the traffic ac- 
tually handled, there can not fail to be 
|a further effect upon the employment 
| situation. 


| “Present income of the western district 
railroads has become insufficient to in- 
| sure the maintenance of adequate trans- 
| portation for the future,” said the west- 
| ern executives, and “carriers in the west- 
}ern district as a whole can not expect 
;to continue constructive programs of 


diminution of their 


| enue.” 
F The full text of the statement fol- 
| lows: 


inadequate rev- 


| Statement Submitted 
By Railway Executives 


To The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion: This statement is submitted on be- 
half of the Association of Western Rail- 
way Executives. Believing that the situ- 
tion of the western railroads has become 
sufficiently serious to menace the main- 
tenance of adequate transportation for 
the future, we conceive it to be our duty 
to the public and to the properties in our 
|charge to report these facts. Under the 
| Interstate Commerce Act, as amended by 
|the Transportation Act, 1920, the ulti- 
mate obligation in respect to the main- 
tenance, of an adequate system of 

transportation by railroad is_ placed 
upon the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
|sion, the effect of which has been de- 
scribed by the Supreme Court of the 
United States as putting “the railroad 
systems of the country more fully than 
ever under the fostering guardianship 
|and control of the Commission.”* 
of the facts herein presented appear in 
statistical reports filed either pursuant to 
law or regulations of the Commission 
lor are matters of common knowledge. 
| They have not, however, been brought to- 
| gether in the present form so that their 
| combined effect may be fully appreciated. 
It is not our purpose in presenting this 


statement to undertake to affect the de-| 


|cision of pending cases, but simply to 
| bring these concrete facts to your atten- 
tion that they may be given considera- 
tion in your administration of the duties 
|which Congress has directed the Com- 
| mission to discharge. 

In no year since1920 have the railroads 
in the Western District received earn- 
ings which approximate a fair return 
|upon the aggregate value of their prop- 
erties. During this period there has 
| been a continued reduction in the general 
level of freight rates, beginning with the 
year 1921 when drastic reductions were 
made in the rates on grain, grain prod- 
ucts and hay and on livestock in our 
territory, and in the year 1922, when the 
|freight rates on all other commodities 
were reduced 10 per cent, all pursuant to 
| decisions of your honorable Commission. 
Since that time there have been numer- 
ous other decisions dealing with rates on 
particular commodities which have re- 
| sulted in further loss of revenue. There 
have also, from time to time, been certain 
readjustments made by the railroads 
| themselves, in the usual course of busi- 
| ness, which have, to some extent, affected 
the general rate level. Some of these 
were made necessary by the indirect ef- 
fect of decisions of the Commission read- 
| justing other rates. - 


Rate Reductions 
By Railroads 


While it has on occasion been critically 
asserted that the railroads themselves 
| have contributed to the downward trend 
of freight rate levels by voluntary reduc- 
tions in rates, such reductions constitute 
a small part of the total rate reductions 
which have taken place since 1920. Such 
voluntary reductions as have been made 
have been the result either of managerial 
judgment as to rates which might be re- 
quired for the movement of traffic in par- 
ticular circumstances or they have been 
the natural result of competition between 
|railroads, the competitive principle of 
|railroad operation having been retained 
in the 
Transportation Act of 1920 as being in 
the public interest. 


In the year 1925 the Western District 
carriers undertook, through appropriate 
procedings before this Commission, to 
}secure an increased freight rate level 
|in their territory. Such increased freight 
|rate level we believed necessary in order 
that we might more nearly approximate 


*Chief Justice 
Creek Ry. 
| 456, 478. 


}and safeguarded by Congress 


Taft in Dayton-Goose 
Co, vs. United States, 263 U. S. 
/ 





forth unstinted effort both in educating 
the public to the advantages of early 
mailing and handling all mail promptly 
and efficiently as received. If these 
things are done, there will be no after- 
Christmas report from any post office 
of “stuck” mail and no criticism from 
|the public because of delayed mails. Let 
us once more show that spirit of loyalty 
and willingness to assume unusual du- 
ties which will earn for the Department 
the good will of its patrons and the right 
to be referred to as the greatest service 





the volume of business warrants, The'tion, Third, by all employes in putting|institution in the world.” 


Many | 


the fair return upon the value of railroad 
property in the aggregate in our district, 
which fair return Congress has recog- 
nized as essential to the maintenance for 
the present and for the future of an ade- 
quat esystem of transportation. Even 
aside from this recognition, it is axi- 
omatic that adequate earnings are es- 
sential to adequate transportation. Our 
petition for an increase in freight rates 
was denied in Revenues in Western Dis- 
trict, decided July 14, 1926, 113 I. C, C. 
8, upon the ground that no financial 
emergency existed sufficient to warrant a 
horizontal increase in freight rates 
throughout the Western District. 


Since that time we have continued our 
best efforts to reduce the cost of op- 
eration and have been successful in 
achieving substantial results. This we 
have done through close supervision, 
through improvements in methods, such 
as longer engine runs, fuel economies, 
reduction in loss and damage claims 
and a more intensive use of equipment, 
and through expenditures for improved 
facilities, including machinery and tools. 
Some of these results have been at- 
tained only through the helpful coopera- 
tion of the employes and the shippers. 
Substantial increases have been brought 
about in net ton miles per freight train 
mile and per locomotive mile, net ton 
miles per train hour, car miles per car 
day and miles per train hour, all of 
which have tended toward reduction in 
operating expenses. Service has been 
improved and delay resulting from car 
shortage eliminated. Among the bene- 
fits to the public which have resulted 
from the more expeditious and certain 
movement of freight has been the reduc- 
tion in stock which jobbers and merchants 
are obliged to carry. Meanwhile, we have 
been required, through arbitration and 
{mediation proceedings under the Rail- 
way Labor Act, to increase the wage 
| scales of various classes of employes un- 
til today for many classes of employes 
these wage scales exceed those which 
were in effect during the Federal control 
and guaranty periods of 1920, which were 
the highest wages that had been paid 
up to that time. 

During this period, the further devel- 
; opment of the automobile bus in our ter- 
|ritory, coupled with the increased use 
{of privately-owned automobiles, has re- 
sulted in further drastie curtailment of 
passenger revenue. The automobile 
truck has likewise diverted an enor- 
mous amount of freight traffic from the 
railroads to the highways and its ra- 
‘dius of operation is being constantly 
extended. These automobiles are using 
the public highways with little or no 
contribution to the cost of constructing 
and maintaining the same whereas in 
1929 Class I carriers in the Western Dis- 
trict expended for the maintenance of 
ways and structures the sum of $346,- 
483,316.00 and in addition thereto owned 
the roadbeds on which they operated, 
which represented a large property value 
on which it is essential, under the pres- 
ent system of operation, that they should 
earn a fair return. The railroads also 
pay taxes upon this and other of their 
property, which taxes have been increas- 
ing in recent years due in no small 
measure to public expenditures for high- 
way construction, In other words, the 
railroads have been required to pay in 
part for the facilities used by competi- 
| tive forms of transportation. 


Use of Natural 
‘Gas Affecting Coal Traffic 


In addition to this, new construction 
of pipelines throughout large sections of 
| the Western District for natural gas is 
already making important inroads upon 
the revenue from coal traffic of Western 
District carriers and gives promise in 
the future of seriously curtailing the 
movement of coal and other fuel through- 
out the territory. Likewise, there are 
under construction extensive systems of 
pipelines to transport gasoline which will 
further reduce both the tonnage and rev- 
enue of the railroads. This pipeline con- 
struction for natural gas and gasoline 
constitutes a most serious present and fu- 
ture menace to railroad revenue. Its 
adverse effect upon highly important 
revenue producing traffic is apparent for 
in 1929 Western District Class I rail- 
roads received $317,213,226.00 for the 
transportation of coal and petroleum and 
its products, 


During the same period, there has been 
a further development of inland water- 
ways, and the operation of Government 
barge lines which has resulted in a se- 
rious diversion of an increasingly large 
volume of freight traffic from the steam 
railroads to the waterways. This water- 
way competition, like the use of the pub- 
lic highways by the automobile bus and 
truck in transportation service competi- 
tive with the railroads, is being carried 
on in part at the expense of the Fed- 
eral and State governments, so that a 
substantial portion of the cost of such 
competitive cost is in effect being borne 
by the general public as contrasted with 
‘shippers and receivers of freight. 
cluded in this general public which is 
being taxed to support, in part, this 
water competition are the railroads, The 
difficulties which the railroads in the 
Western District encounter in meeting 
this competition and undertaking to 
maintain their traffic and revenues are 
obvious. 


The diversion of freight traffic to the 
automobile truck has proceded already 
to a point where a substantial portion 
of the short haul freight traffic has been 
lost by the rail carriers. Coincident with 
this, there has been a marked tendency 
on the part of regulatory authority to 
|require reductions in freight rates for 
| the longer hauls with the result that, in 
|many instances, the rail carrier is being 
{required not only to witness a diver- 
‘sion of short haul traffic to the high- 
way, but coincidentally to receive re- 
duced revenues on the long haul traffic 
which is still transported by railroad. 

The facts which we have heretofore 
stated have no direct relation to the 
present depression in business in the 
United States, Their adverse effect upon 
;the railroads in the Western District 
has necessarily been emphasized by the 
condition which has confronted the coun- 
try during the current year. A revival 
of the trade and commerce of the coun- 
try would not, however, in and of itself 
solve the problems incident to the main- 
tenance of adequate transportation by 











District. 

Shortly before the beginning of the 
current year, the railroads in our dis- 
trict, together with other railroads in 


the United States, were requested by | 


high public authority to undertake, in so 
far as it was possible to do so, such 
constructive programs of capital expen- 
ditures as would, in the public interest, 
assist in alleviating the depressed con- 


dition of. industry and in overcoming 
threatened unemployment. In response 
to this request, we laid out specific pro- 
grams of capital expenditures in an ef- 
fort to achieve the desired result, which 
programs have been carried out in so far 
as possible. More recently, during the 
period in which the drought conditions 
adversely affected portions of the coun- 
try, together with a consequent un- 
toward effect on business, we were asked 
to reduce rates for the movement of 
livestock from the drought-stricken areas 
and of hay, water and feed into such 
areas and we have undertaken to pro- 
vide reduced rates for this purpose, gen- 
erally 33% per cent below the regular 
rates, resulting in a further diminution 
of revenuc during the period in which 
these emergency rates remain in effect. 

We direct attention to these considera- 
tions of national’ concern for the rea- 
son that we believe it to be in the pub- 
lic interest that the railroads should 
be so situated as to be able to coop- 
erate in times of need. Without un- 
dertaking to make any predictions as to 
the future on this score, we submit that 
any general rate reductions, or, in fact, 


any materia] reductions of rates on com- | 


modities which constitute a substantial 
portion of the tonnage of the Western 
railroads, would menace our already in- 
sufficient revenue to a point where grave 
consequences may ensue. 
To be continued in the issue of 
Oct. 31. 
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Shipping 


Rate Decisions 
Announced 


By the I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has just made public decisions in rate 
cases which are summarized as follows: 


No. 22765.—Crane & MacMahon, Ince., v. 
New York, Chicago & St, Louis Railroad. 
Charges collected on one carload of rough 
lumber from Fort Recovery, Ohio, to Oak- 
land, Calif., stopped in transit to finish load- 
ing at Jasper, Ind., found inapplicable. Ap- 
plicable rate found not unreasonable. Rep- 
aration awarded. 


No. 22786.—Portage Celery Growers’ As- 
sociation v. New York Central. Rate, rating, 
and refrigerator charges on ceery, in car- 
loads, from Portage, Mich., to Chicago, IIl., 
found not unreasonable or otherwise unlaw- 
ful. Complaint dismissed. 

No, 22439.—R. H. Etheredge Lumber Com- 
pany v. Augusta Northern Railway. Rates 
on lumber, in carloads, from Saluda, S. C., to 
destinations in southern and official terri- 
tories found not unreasonable. Complaint 
dismissed. 


No. 23239.—Nonpareil Roofing Company v. | 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad. | 


Carload rates on roofing slag from Bethlehem 
and Hokendauqua, Pa., to Bridgeport and 
Stratford, Conn., found unreasonable. Rep- 
aration awarded. e 


No, 22431.—Guy F. Bassett, doing business | 
St. | 


as Independent Cooperage Company, v. 
Louis Southwestern. Rate on cooperage 


stock, in carloads, from East Prairie, Mo., to | 


Chicago, Ill., found not unreasonable, unduly 
prejudicial, or unduly preferential. 
plaint dismissed. 

No, 23227.—Pittsburgh Steel Company v. 
American Barge Line. Barge line not sub- 
ject to provisions of the act when not used 
under a common control, management, or ar- 


rangement for continuous carriage or. ship- | 


ment via route over which shipment moved. 
Complaint dismissed. 

No, 22406.—C, J. Baldwin Company, Inc., 
v. Texas & New Orleans Railroad. Rates on 
imported bananas and coconuts, in straight 
or mixed carloads, from New Orleans, La., 
and Galveston, Tex., and on bananas, in car- 
loads, from Laredo, Eagle Pass and El Paso, 
Tex., to San Antonio, Tex., found to be un- 
reasonable. 
reparation awarded. 

Ni, 22806.—-L. N. Grant v. Atlantic Coast 
Line. Rates on common brick, in carloads, 


from Weldon, N. C., to points in Virginia | 


found unreasonable and unduly prejudicial, 
Lawful rates prescribed and reparation 
awarded. 


No, 22280.—Darling & Company v. Atlan-| 


tic Coast Line. Rates on peanut oil stock, 
in carloads, from points in Alabama, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and North Carolina to Chi- 
cago, Ill., found not unreasonable or unduly 
prejudicial. Complaint dismissed. 

No, 22076.—Universal Paper Bag Company 
v. Norfolk & Western. Rate on wrapping 
| paper, in carloads, from Hopewell, Va., to 
New Hope, Pa., found to have been unrea- 
sonable. Reparation awarded. 


Com- | 


Reasonable rates prescribed and | 


Plans to Reduce ; q 
‘Hazard in Coastal 
Shipping Offered § 


‘Conference of American 
| Ship Representatives Fa- 
vors Adoption of Lanes 
For Passing of Vessels 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


have proved their worth so will coastwise 
lanes prove valuable in decreasing loss 
of life and property. He advocated that 
large trans-Atlantic ships give radio 
signals on coming into harbors and 
thereby decrease the possibility of “run- 
ning a. smaller boats and fishing 
vessels. 


H. B. Walker, president of the Ameri- 
can Steamship Owners Association, New 
York, stated that while his organization 
approves the consideration of establish- 
ing lanes, it has not made a thorough’ ' 
investigation of the specific problems 
under consideration. No lanes can be 
| rigidly adhered to, however, by all boats 
at all times under all conditions, he said. 


Capt. E. E. O'Donnell, of the Eastern 
Steamship Co., Boston, advocated that 
immediate action should be taken in es- 
tablishing double-track shipping lanes in 
Massachusetts and Pleasant bays and 
| said that he was opposed to any further 
delay of action in regard to these two 
| bodies of water. 


J. C. Rohlfs, president of the Pacific 
American Steamship Association, stated 
|that his organization wanted the oppor- 
tunity to study the proposed Atlantic 
coastwise lanes before any were adopted. 
Among objections to lanes advanced by 
Mr. Rohlfs were the following: Many 
small vessels without radio or similar 
equipment would be unable to follow the 
lanes; foreign-flag ships could not be re- 
| quired to use the lanes; adhering to lanes 
would mean greater mileage with greater 
costs; shipping on the Pacific Coast has 
not arrived at the point where conditions 
are crowded enough to make lanes nec- 
essary. 
| Inspector General Hoover stated as the’ 
|feeling of the conference that in prin- 
ciple, passing lanes are supported where 
|practicable and that through regional’ 
committees it will actively pursue prob- 
lems presented in various sections of the’ 
country. 





TWELVE CYLINDERS 


A Wholly New Performance 


A Freshly Created Beauty 


» 


The New CADILLAC V-12 


Again Cadillac offers you something new in motoring—new 
in performance—new in fascinating beauty—The Twelve- 
Cylinder Cadillac 


For here again is performance carried far beyond conventional 
conceptions. Smoothness, spirit and comfort are familiar terms 
to describe fine car performance. But the Cadillac V-12 gives 
them a new meaning. There can be no appreciation of the 
degree to which Cadillac has carried these desirable qualities 
in the V-12 without personal experience. 


Here, too, is freshly created beauty, direct from Fisher and 
Fleetwood studios—brilliant examples of the highest type of 
coachcraft. Every interior of the new V-12 models is a Fleet- 


wood interior. 


The V-12 is the newest member of the distinguished family 
of four fine cars (including La Salle V-Eight, Cadillac V-Eight 
and Cadillac V-16) which Cadillac has presented within the 
past eight months. Each offers a newness in performance 
entirely different and superior to anything even Cadillac has 
hitherto produced. Not to know these cars is to be deprived 
of one of the most interesting experiences motoring has 
offered in years. 


Cadillac Motor Car Company, Division of General Motors, Detroit, Michigan 


THE NEW TWELVE-CYLINDER CADILLAC 


Purchase is made 
easy by using the 
G.M. A.C, Deferred 
' Payment Plan 


°3795 to *4895 


Fisher Body Craftsman's Guild for boys offers 984 awards for craftsmanship, 


All Prices FO. B. 

Detroit, and apply 

on standard equsp~ 
ment 


$, 
w 


valued at $50,000, including 4 University scholarships. Membership open to 
boys in U.S. between 12 and 19. Enroll with nearest Cadillac-La Salle dealer 
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BUILDING CONTRACTS (DAILY AVERAGE) 
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This chart shows the daily average of building contracts in each week awarded in 37 states, as: 


‘compiled by the F. W. Dodge Corporation. As these figures are collected from small towns and 
rural districts as well as large cities in these states, they are adequately representative of the entir 


LY 


Production of bituminous coal, which is used largely as a fuel for railroads, factories and similar 

operations, furnishes a measure of industrial activity. The figures shown in the chart represent 

the daily average production each week as determined by the number of working days in the 
week and based on statistics collected bv the Bureau of Mines. 
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Index numbers shown in the chart were compiled by§the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com-. 

merce from information supplied by the Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. They represent 

the cut of approximately 672 identical mills, the index numbers being calculated on a three-year 
average for identical weeks in the years 1927-1929. 


STEEL INGOT PRODUCTION 
JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV. DEC. 
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The operations of steel mills are an index of basic productive activity since steel is used largely 
in construction and in the manufacture of railroad equipment, automobiles, and machinery. 
The figures used in the chart are made on the basis of statistics reported in the Wall Street Journal. 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTION (DAILY AVERAGE) 
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“This chart shows the daily average output of crude petroleum for each week in the United States, 
the index being based upon information compiled by the American Petroleum Institute. 
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DETROIT FACTORY EMPLOYMENT 
150 JAN-FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV. DEC. 
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Employment figures for this region are chiefly indicative of conditions in the automobile industry 

owing to the concentration of this industry in Detroit. The index numbers are for semi-monthly 

periods and are based on data collected by the Detroit Board of Commerce, covering a large 
proportion of the working population. 
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Loadings of railroad freight cars are an indication of the rate at which finished merchandise and 
‘aw materials are being distributed. These figures are based on information collected by the 
American Railroad Association covering the railroads of this country. 


IRON AND STEEL, COMPOSITE PRICE 


The index shown in this chart is calculated from figures compiled by the Iron Trade Review, eure 
‘on the price of pig iron billets, slabs, steel bars, plates, structural shapes, black galvanized and 
blue annealed sheets, tin plate, wire nails and black pipe. 


The price of electrolytic copper is an indicator of raw material costs in electrical manufacturing, 2 
brass and bronze manufacture and othe: industries. The index is based on daily average prices at: 


the principal copper refineries, compiled by the Engineering and Mining Journa!. 


Index Numbers Weekly Average for Years 1923-1925, Inclusive, 100. 


KEY TO THE CHARTS 


(Issued by the Department of Commerce.) 


HE charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” are issued by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, 

The figures from which the charts are made are obtained from 
reliable private, as well as Governmental sources. The actual week 
for all items does not always end on the same day, but in the main, 
it is a comparison for the same period. 

In order to simplify comparison between different business indi- 
cators and to compare statistical series which are expressed in dif- 
ferent units, the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce has 
calculated all of these statistics in terms of “index numbers,” using 
for convenience as a base period the weekly average of each series 
for the years 1923-1925 except where otherwise indicated. The 
weekly average for this period is expressed as 100 on the charts and 
the value for each week is calculated as a percentage of this 
average. Thus, when the item for any particular week is greater 
than the average for the years 1923-1925 it is expressed as an index 
number of more than 100; if the value is less than the average the 
index number is less than 100. The data are plotted for the week 
ending Oct. 25 where available. 
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CATTLE RECEIPTS 
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Receipts of cattle and calves are in some respects a measure of conditions in agriculture and the. 
meat packing industries. The figures upon which this index is based are compiled by the Bureau* 
of Agricultural Economics of the Department of Agriculture. 


HOG. RECEIPTS 
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Receipts of hogs are a measure of agricultural conditions and of raw material supplies for the meat 


packing and allied industries. Data collected by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics covering 
receipts at the principal primary markets are the basis for these indexes. 


WHEAT PRICE No. 2 HARD WINTER 
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The price upon which this index is based is that of No. 2 hard winter wheat at Kansas City, and is 
collected by the Bureau of Agriculture Economics of the Department of Agriculture. It repre- 
sents a daily average of cash sales weighted by the number of cars sold. 


WHEAT RECEIPTS 
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Index numbers of the receipts of wheat at the principal primary markets are based on reports 

of the New York Produce Exchange, representing the movement of wheat at twelve important 

distributing centers. These statistics, taken in conjunction with wheat prices, furnish some measure 
of agricultural prosperity in important producing areas. 
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The basis for this chart is “receipts into sight” of cotton, reported by the New York Cotton Ex- 
change. Taken in conjunction with the price of cotton, this furnishes some measure of agricultural 
prosperity in agricultural regions of the South. 


COTTON PRICE MIDDLING, NEW YORK 


This shows the trend in prices of an important domestic farm product and a leading article of 
export. The index numbers are based on information supplied to the Department of Commerce 
by the New York Cotton Exchange and represent an average of daily prices for the week. 
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Fluctuations in the everage wholesale price of 120 i commodities are shown by this 
index, which is compiled by Professor Irving Fisher of Yale University, and eppeers in the weekly 
date reports of the Index Number Institute. The year in 1926 is taken as 100. 


STOCK PRICES 


tohstt 
This index is calculated on the basis of data compiled by the Annalist showing prices of leading 
securities on the New York Stock Exchange. 


BOND PRICES 
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The average price of bonds reflects the rate on long-term investments. The index numbers in this 
chart are based on information collected by the Wall Street Journal showing the prices paid for 
40 leading bonds (10 industrial, 10 public utilities, 10 first and 10 second grade railroads). 


BROKERS’ LOANS 


This index shows fluctuations in the amount of brokers’ loans held by New York City banks which 
are members of the Federal Reserve 7 It is gd upon data compiled by the Federal 
eserve x 


CALL MONEY RATES 


Call money rates reflect the demand and supply of funds available for short term security loans 
The index is based on statistics compiled by the Wall Street Journal and indicates fluctuations 
in the rates charged for call money in the New York market. 


This index is based on statistics compiled by the Wall Street Journal and represents rates charged 
on loans of @ duration of 90 days or more. 


LOANS AND DISCOUNTS F.R. MEMBER BANKS 
JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV. DEC. 
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This index is based on total loans and discounts of the member banks of the Federal Reserve 
System as reported by the Federal Reserve Board. ; 


DEBITS TO INDIVIDUAL ACCOUNTS 


JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV. DEC. 
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This index shows changes in the volume of check payments macie by banks in the Usited States 
outside of New York City. New York City payments were omitted in order to exclude the 
influence of stock market activities. 


FEDERAL RESERVE RATIO 


JAN. FEB MAR. APR, MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV. DEC. 
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The index reflects weekly fluctuations in the ratio of deposits and notes to the total reserves of the 
Federal Reserve Bunks. The figure shown is not the actual ratio but is an index expressing the 


percentage which that ratio bears to the average for the years 1923-1925. This information is 
compiled and published by the Federal Reserve Board. 
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This chart shows fluctuations in the number of business failures in the United States, reported by 
R. G. Dun & Company. 
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State Finance 


| , Federal] Finance 3 Bank Deposits 


St. Louis Area 
Ts Said to Show 


Fiscal Operations 


Michigan Banks Corporation Tax Payments Decline 
Show Decline in | 


| Bonds Officially Considered Legal 
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tracted drought and a somewhat more 
optimistic attitude in the agricultural 
areas. 

A relatively less favorable exhibit was 
made by manufacturing and industrial 
activities generally than by trade. New 
business placed with producers of iron 
and steel goods, building materials, tex- 
tiles and a number of other important 
commodities were considerably below 

cpectations. Despite smaller shipments 
¥ finished materials, unfilled orders at 
the end of September were in a majority 
of instances smaller in volume than a 
‘month earlier, and substantially below 
a year ago. : 

Generally manufacturers are holding 
down outputs to actual requirements, 
and their purchases of raw materials are 
being shaped to conform with this policy. 
In the country harvesting and other sea- 
som! activities resulted in some reduc- 
tion in unemployment, but little change 
was noted in the labor situation in the 
‘chief industrial centers. During _Sep- 
tember and early October the bituminous 
‘coal industry showed improvement, due 
‘to seasonal demand for domestic grades. | 


Industrial Demand Dull 


Demand from industrial sources con-| 
tinued dull, with prices on steaming coal 
tending downward. 


Sales of department stores in the prin-|_ 


cipal cities of the district, which at this 
season of the year always increase, were 
in September nearly twice as large as 
in August, but 9.8 per cent smaller than 
in September, 1929. For the first nine 
months, business of these stores recorded 
a decrease of 8.9 per cent as compared | 
with the same period a year ago. Com- 
bined sales of all wholesale and jobbing 
firms reporting to this bank were meas- 

ably larger in September than in Au- 
gust, but 30.0 per cent smaller than in 
September, 1929. 

Charges to individual checking ac- 
counts in September were 4.2 per cent 
greater than in August, but about one- 
fifth less than the September total last 
year. For the first nine months this 
year the total was smaller by 13.7 per 
cent than during the same period in 
1929. The amount of savings deposits 
on Oct. 1 showed only slight variation 
as contrasted with a month and a year) 
earlier. 

Railroads operating in the district re- 
ported a continued decline in the volume 
of freight traffic handled as contrasted 
with the corresponding periods a year 
and two years earlier. The usual sea- 
sonal pickup from September to October 
failed to materialize, due in part to 
peculiar conditions which have affected 
the movement of agricultural products. 


Low Interest Rates 


The reason for this was the low in- 
ores rates, which enabled the retailers 
0 effect a considerable saving by bor- 
rowing money to discharge their obliga- 
tions. Other lines reporting backward 
payments were building materials, hard- 
ware, groceries and furniture. A disposi- 
tion on the part of producers in many 
agricultural sections to hold their stocks 
for higher prices has adversely affected 
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New York Market Quotations 


The State of New York: New York, Oct. 29 


The following information relates to transactions on 
the New York Stock Exchange in securities listed on that 
Exchange, which are eligible for investment by savings 
banks in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and Vermont—the only 
States which issue official lists of specific securities con- 
sidered legal for that purpose. This information has been 
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received and is used by the Superintendent of Banks of 


the State of New York. 


. 


The folluwing symbols are used to designate the States 
in which these securities are made eligible, either by 
statute or regulation, for savings bank investment: New 
York, a; California, b; Connecticut, c; Maine, d; Massa- 


chusetts, e; Michigan, f; and Vermont, g. 
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| Deposits in Year 


Improved Trend Is Revealed 


Since June, According to 
Statement Issued by Com- 
missioner of Banking 


State of Michigan: 
Lansing, Oct. 29. 

A decline in deposits during the year 
is shown in a report of the condition of 
| State banks and industrial banks at the 
leiose of business Sept. 24 issued by the| 
|State Banking Commissioner, R. E. 
| Reichert. 
“In comparing the condensed report 
‘of this call with conditions of a year} 
|ago,” Mr. Reichert states, “it will be 
lobserved that there is somewhat of a 
| decline in deposits. This has been due 
'to the need of funds in business during 
la period of inactivity following last 
year’s crash. It is worthy of note, how- 
|ever, that since the call of June 30, 
| 1930, savings deposits have shown a net} 
| increase of $5,657,132. 
“Loans and investments have shown 
|a@ decrease since the call of a year ago. 
| This has been the result of a.determined | 
policy on the part of bankers to effect) 
‘liquidation of loans. This has caused | 
|a commensurate decrease in bills pay- 
lable which a year ago aggregated in 
excess of $45,000,000. It is interesting | 





to observe in this connection that bills 
jpayable have been reduced to approxi- | 
mately $10,000,000, which is the lowest 
|point in this account since February, 
1928. 

“The ability of Michigan bankers to 
adjust their positions during the chang- 
\ing conditions indicates their soundness. | 
|I am very well satisfied with these con- 
|ditions as reflected by the present re-} 
| port.” 


‘Tax Reduction Based | 
On Labor Conditions 





| Allowance Increased Due to In- 
competent Help 


[Continued from Page 7.) 
|tion Co. v. United States, 269 Fed. 58. ! 
{Farmers Loan & Trust Co. et al. v.| 
| United States, 64 C. Cls. 515. In these 
leases claims for refund were duly filed| 
;and suits were timely instituted. Plain- 
tiffs are, therefore, entitled to judg- 
|ments for refund of such amounts as 
may have been overpaid. 

The records do not contain sufficient | 
{information with reference to noncon- 
tested matters relating to consolidated 
|invested capital and consolidated income | 
for income and excess profits tax pur- 
poses to enable the court to make a 
computation of the tax and to determine 
the amounts for which plaintiffs are en- 
titled to judgment. The parties will,| 
therefore, make a computation of the! 
/income and profits tax liabilities of the | 
| plaintiffs and the other corporations with 
which they were affiliated during the 
taxable year and file a stipulation of 
the amounts to be included in the judg- 
| aan to be’ entered in favor of the plain- | 
; tiffs. 
| Entry of judgment in each case will 
therefore be withheld pending the filing| 
of such stipulation or computation. | 

WHALEY, Judge; WILLIAMS, Judge; | 
GREEN, Judge; and BoortHu, Chief Justice, | 
concur. | 


15 Millions in First Nine Months 


Comparative Collections by States for Current 
Calendar Year and for Same Period 1929 
Announced by Revenue Bureau 


Comparative corporation tax payments for the first nine months of 1929 and 
1930 have just been announced by the Bureau of Internal Revenue. (Individual 


| payments were printed in the issue of Oct. 29.) 


text: 


s A comparative statement of income tax colle 
nine months of the calendar years 1929 
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The tabulation follows in full 


ctions (corporation taxes) for the first 


and 1930. 


Corporation—___—,, 


1929 

$2,578,232.67 
816,202.85 
1,603,406.96 
28,910,226.00 
22,461,586.46 
51,371,812.46 
5,197,326.66 
15,526,459.22 
16,177,581.06 
2,696,195.07 
5,854,173.47 
3,132,621.44 
522,889.77 
89,013,622.13 
8,511,852.32 
92,524,974.45 
10,738,770.47 
5,490,081.62 
10,112,094.35 
6,942,456.19 
5,840,071.74 
3,121,467.04 
19,021,347.24 
36,269,805.78 
65,206,116.01 


2,511,644.27 
613,157.62 
1,055,004.94 
6,748,917.78 
27,664,735.36 
34,413,633.14 
401,039.89 
12,320,515.64 
166,600,378.77 
66,157,635.00 
14,195,735.67 
5,121,266.66 
15,966,900.45 
280,362,432.19 
9,612,820.53 
315,290.14 
16,054,301.30 
7,557,272.47 
4,401,924.51 
31,804,406.48 
59,817,904.76 
7,602,074.84 
2,434,866.25 
48,603,690.54 
6,597,300.51 
30,028,868.58 
85,229,859.63 
4,555,753.15 
1,738,622.53 
369,978.25 
5,995,753.61 
9,258,456.03 
6,737,901.54 
15,996,357.57 
1,974,113.06 
873,623.06 
10,819,464.26 
6,584,559.60 
5,615,211.89 
17,208,479.06 
436,783.17 


‘$956,340,589.73 
COLLECTIONS 


eo 
1929 


... $329,737,408.10 


309,872,212.57 
316,730,969.06 


--' $956,340,589.73 


1930 
$2,257,174.35 
1,387,326.09 
1,293,518.85 
24,190,319.75 
19,436,763.17 
43,627,082.92 
7,339,055.77 
16,604,000.41 
23,035,913.64 
2,152,857.84 
4,924,319.85 
2,700,615.11 
444,158.06 
91,875,527.47 
3,154,813.65 
95,030,341.12 
9,982,603.47 
5,431,970,22 
11,259,049.83 
6,662,958.41 
4,193,612.81 
2,767,370.89 
18,006,078.72 
35,734,900.62 
56,122,044.63 
11,637,027.57 
978,541.66 
17,446,482.29 
5,352,228.47 
22,798,710.76 
777,258.76 
2,222,747.92 
772,367.49 
1,020,346.73 
4,747,913.66 
31,409,688.18 
36,157,601.84 
308,324.91 
10,111,168.59 
156,680,185.37 
73,089 ,005.67 
15,684,129.97 
5,244,123.83 
15,275,013.26 
276,083,626.69 
8,761,957.63 
223,325.97 
12,426,235.55 
7,899,180.79 
4,082,612.54 
35,924,513.75 
60,332,542.63 
8,166,580.44 
2,207,181.55 
48,845,622.48 
8,045,165.02 
32,196,322.37 
89,087,109.87 
4,396,460.23 
1,417,579.53 
362,821.34 
5,064,195.56 
9,917,101.70 
6,291,242.59 
16,208,344.29 
1,514,081.71 
803,113.34 
10,999,377.52 
5,938,070.98 
5,061,391.23 
16,506,364.02 
262,265.63 


$941,026,271.41 


——Corporation——___—_, 


1930 
$321,824,690.56 
316,525,962.06 
302,675,618.79 


$941,026,271.41 
$15,314,318.32 
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collections of country retail merchants. . 


This, in turn, has delayed settlements 
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with wholesalers and country banks. 
Considerable irregularity and spottiness 
is reflected in reports of city retailers 
relative to their collections. Answers to 
questionnaires addressed to representa- 
tive interests in the several lines scat- 


tered through the district showed the 


following results: 


Exct. 
SS PP 0.1 
Sept., 1930 . ..0.1 
Ne ee i 


Good 
8.5 
16.8 
bU.0 


Fair 
52.8 
57.7 


61.1 ew 


Commercial failures in the Eighth Fed- | 


eral reserve district in September, ac- 
cording to Dun’s numbered 153, involv- 
ing liabilities of $4,427,593, against 112 


defaults with liabilities of $1,909,148 in 
August, and 98 failures for a total of | 


$1,762,109 in September, 1929. 


The average daily circulation in the 


United States in September was $4,492,- 
000,000 against $4,476,000,000 in Au- 


gust,-and $4,811,000,000 in September, 


1929. 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, Oct. 29.—The Federal Re 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
following: > 
‘ms In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
Bon 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922 dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise, im- 
ported into the United States, we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you that 
the buying rates in the New York market 
at noon today for cable transfers payable 
in the foreign currencies are as shown 
below: 

Austria (Schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) . 
England (pound) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) ., 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 

Italy (lira) 
Netherlands (guilder) 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) ........ 
Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krora) es 
Switzeriand (franc) .......... 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 

Hong Kong (dollar) 

China (Shanghai tael) ... 
China (Mexican dollar) 

China (Yuan dollar) 

India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) 

Singapore (dollar) 

Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (pese) 

Mexico (peso) . 

Argentina (peso, gold) ... 
Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) 

Uruguay (peso) 

oon (peso) .erseee 
{ 


* 


14.1076 
13.9423 
-7188 
2.9659 
26.7516 
485.8167 
2.5166 
3.9237 
23.8318 
1.2958 
17.5079 
5.2362 
40.2781 
26.7509 
11,2181 
4.4862 
-5950 
11.0490 
26.8370 
19.4151 
1.7730 
31,8392 
38.8392 
28.0000 
27.7916 
35.9846 
49.7006 
56.0208 
100.1378 
99.9562 
47.0050 
77.1391 


12.0665 
78.1265 
96.5300 
ar silver ..... 35.7500 


Poor | 
38.6 | 
25.4 
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| 
Rebates to Adjust || 


Tax Overassessments || 
| 

{Continued from Page 7.) 
Railway Company, 1 B. T. A. 1172, and | 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Company, | 
sz. % «A S02. j 
Restorations of the following items 
to the reported invested capital for the! 
year 1917, with the amount of the over-} 


° : | 
the entire overassessment for this year: | 


The costs of certain tangible assets er-! 
|roneously charged to expense in prior | 
| years, $300,716.77; the limination of the | 
| deduction for inadmissible assets since 
the indebtedness of the company is in 
}excess of the amount of such assets, 
| $140,334.49; the amount of the capital 
stock, surplus and reserves of certain 
affiliated companies erroneously omitted 
in the return filed, $50,119.46 miscel- 
laneous adjustments to the surplus ac- 
count to correct errors, $10,023.89. The 
foregoing adjustments are made after 
extensive investigations of the taxpayer’s 
books of accounts and records by field 
examiners and Bureau engineers, and are 
in accordance with the applicable laws 
and fegulations promulgated thereunder. | 
Section 207, Revenue Act of 1917; arti- 
cles 42, 44, 53, 55, 62 and 64, Regula- 
tions 41. Appeal of Rockford Brick & 
Tile Company, 4 B. T. A. 313; Donaldson 
Iron Company v. Commissioner, 9 B. T. 
A. 1081; Ault & Wiborg Company v. 
Commissioner, 10 B. T. A. 183. 


Business Expenses 


The allowance of deductions for addi- | 
| tional rental expense erroneously omitted 
in the returns filed for the years 1918 
to 1921, inclusive, and 1924 to 1926, in- 
clusive, causes $174,907.20 of the over- | 
assessments for these years. The shift 
of a deduction for additional compensa- 
tion paid to employes from the year 
1917 to 1918 (the proper year of ac- 
crual) results in $18,097.74 of the over- 
assessment for the latter year. Of. the 
overassessments for the years 1918, 1919 
and 1924 to 1926, inclusive, the amounts 
of $2,485.95 and $6,643.85 are due to the 
allowance of deductions for interest and 
taxes erroneously capitalized and $2,- | 
130.45 of the overassessments for the 
| Years 1924 to 1926, inclusive, results from | 
| the allowance of increased deductions for | 
| State and municipal taxes. Additional | 
| deductions for certain miscellaneous op- 
erating expenses, which were  under- 
stated or omitted in the returns filed for 
the years 1918 to 1924, inclusive, cause 
$5,513.96 of the overassessments for 
these vears. These adjustments are made 
after a thorough fiéld examination of the | 
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taxpayer’s accounting records and a 
comprehensive review in the Bureau. 
Sections 234(a) (1), (2) and (3), Rev- 
enue Acts of 1918, 1921, 1924 and 1926 
and the regulations promulgated there- 
under. G. C. M. 3234 (C. B. VII-1, 124); 


Oswego & Syracuse Railroad Company | 


v. Commissioner, 9 B. T. A. 904 (affirmed 


29 Fed. (2d) 487, certiorari denied 279 | 


U. S. 842); Duffy v. Central Railroad 
Company of New Jersey (268 U. S. 55); 
United States v. Boston & Maine Rail- 
road Company (279 U. S. 732). 


Depletion and Depreciation 


The amounts of $130,835.26 included | 
assessment attributable to each, cause|jn the overassessments for the years! 1918, 


1918 to 1922, inclusive, and $38,836.68 of 
the overassessments for the years 1918, 
1921 and 1922, are caused by the allow- 


ance of additional deductions for deple- | 


tion and depreciation, respectively, since 
after extensive field investigations and 
examination of the properties by Bu- 


reau engineers, it is determined that the | 
in the returns filéd | 


amounts deducted 
are inadequate and less than the reason- 


able allowances to which the taxpayer | 


is entitled under the provisions of sec- 
tions 234 (a) (7) and (9), Revenue Acts 
of 1918 and 1921. Revision is made ac- 
cordingly. 
Regulations 45 and 62. 
Losses 
Of the above overassessments for the 
years 1918 to 1921, inclusive, 1924 and 
1925, the amount of $57,532.46 results 
from the allowance of losses ircurred 
by reason of the destruction, sale, aban- 


donment or retirement of certain capital | 


assets since it is determined that the 
deductions therefor in the returns filed 
were inadequate. The amounts of the 
losses as well as the years in which sus- 
tained have been ascertained after thor- 
ough consideration of the relevant fac- 
tors. Sections 
1918 and 1921, 204, Revenue Acts of 
1924 and 1926, 284 (a) (4) and (7),| 
Revenue Acts of 1918, 1921, 1924 and| 
1926, and the regulations promulgated | 
thereunder. King Lumber & Oil Com- 
pany v. Commissioner, 4 B. T, A. 1253; 
Great Northern Railway Company v. 
Commissioner (supra); Fraser Brick 
Company v. Commissioner, 10 B. T. A. 
1252. 

The entire overassessment for the year 
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202, Revenue Acts of! 
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, of the amount of the profit derived from 
the sale of certain equipment causes 
$21.12 of the overassessment for the 
year 1921, and an adjustment to correct 
an accounting error which caused an 
overstatement of the reported profit from 
| the sale of land results in $553.05 of the 
overassessment for the year 1926. 
Credited: 1924,°$48,466.01; 1925, $58,- 
| 361.78; 1926, $104,224.86, 
Withheld for adjustment in connection 
| with proposed deficiencies for 1920 and 
1923: 1916, $54,307.30; 1917, $501,194.61; 
$199,135.99; 1919, $563,689,427; 
1921, $835,004.10; 1922, $8,947.01. 





U.S. Treasury 
Statement 


Oct. 27 
Made Public Oct. 29 


Receipts 
Customs receipts .......... 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax Pes ees 
Miscellaneous internal 
revenue 


Miscellaneous receipts .... 


$2,097,813.76 
616,423.09 


2,186,587.92 
907,624.32 
$5,808,449.09 


50,000.00 
225,954,588.21 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts 
Balance previous day 


$231,813,037.30 
Expenditures 
General expenditures $5, 


Operations in special ac- 
counts onee 

Adjusted service certificate 
TY ree 

Civil service retirment fund 


35,758.37 
Investment of trust funds 


657,950.67 


Total ordinary expendi- 
tures 
Other public debt expendi- 
tures 


$11,169,520.07 


498,521.00 
. 220,144,996.23 


++ .$231,813,037.30 





1916 amounting to $54,307.30, represents 
the abatement of the greater portion of 


a deficiency in tax assessed under the} 


provisions of section 250(d), Revenue Act 
of 1921, due to the then lack of sub-| 
stantiating data whereby the propriety | 


of certain adjustments made in the re-| 


turn filed could be ascertained, After 
a field examination and review in the 
Bureau, the correctness of such adjust- 
ments has been established and revision 


COUPON NOTICE 


TevePHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Twenty-Year Sinking Fund 542% 
Gold Debenture Bonds 
Due November 1, 1943 


Coupons of these bonds, pay- 
able on Nov. 1, 1930, will be 


AMERICAN 


paid in New York at the office 





is made accordingly. 
The shift from the year 1921 to 1922 


of the Treasurer, 195 Broadway, 
or in Boston at his office 125 Milk Street. 


H, BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer, , 


5,817,579.18 | 
Interest on public debt .... | 3,973,125.53 
Refunds of receipts ....... 1,309,176.02 
Panama Canal 4,929.08 
1,381,235.54 
194,332.98 


The Free Hand of Progress or the 
Deadening Hand of Regulation? 


ROPOSED REGULATION of public 

utilities would drag them into the same 
financial straits that are embarrassing the 
railroads. 

The railroads are burdened with such 
restrictions that even when operating at 
the peak of their efficienty, an efficiency 
25% greater than in 1922, they have never 
been able to earn the 534% return on the 
valuation allowed. During the first 7 
months of 1930, their net income was 
only 3.6%. 

European electric power utilities have 
lagged under government regulation. In 
the United States, where freedom has been 
allowed private initiative, nearly half of 
the world’s power is produced. Per capita 
consumption in the United States is 813 
kilowatt hours annually; Germany, 450; 
Great Britain, 330; France, 330; Italy, 239. 
Household electricity in this country costs 
26%% less than in 1914 despite a rise in 
the cost of living of 70%. 

To continue its progress in serving the 
public the American utility industry must 
be left with a free hand. Much of the growth 
achieved is due to group management of 
operating companies. This has made pos- 
sible engineering projects, interconnec- 
tion, extension of service, and financing 
on a scale not possible otherwise. 

The welfare of a community is better 
served by keeping business and industry in 
operation, by having more and larger pay- 
rolls, and by providing continued employ- 


ment, in which the supplying of ample 
power at moderate rates is an important 
factor, than by undue reduction in the 
monthly bill of the individual customer. 
Complexity of financial structure, some- 
times seen in holding company organiza- 
tion, is rapidly being remedied by the 
companies themselves, as in the case of the 
Associated Gas and Electric Company, 
which has retired all but 34 of its 106 se- 
curity issues existing 4 years ago. 
Progress comes from initiative. Initia- 
tive arises from freedom of action and the 
opportunity of reward. American industry 
leads the world and American standards of 
living are the highest because initiative has 
had a free hand. Present state regulation 
of operating companies is designed to pre- 
vent unfairness and abuses. Holding com- 
pany and group management should be 
left with a free hand to insure progress. 


Regulation Kills Enterprise 
Calvin Coolidge 


“When business is in private hands, it is expected to 
be run for the benefit of the owners. When the govern- 
ment steps in, the purchasers, users and beneficiaries of 
what the government undertakes to supply insist that the 
concern be conducted for their benefit. 

“Ie does not eliminate selfishness; it simply transfers it 
in part from the seller to the purchaser. Under these con- 
ditions, it ceases to be a real business, becomes lacking 
in enterprise and initiative, and does not have any motive 
to provide improved service." 


Associated Gas and Electric System 


61 Broadway 
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Is issued, after March 4 of each year 
at the conclusion of each volume. This cumu- 
lates the 52 Weekly Indexes, published in 

every Monday issue. 
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State and County Governments in Maryland 
Cooperate in Effort to Give Colored Popula- 
tion Better Educational Facilities 


California Personnel Division Cooperates 
with State University as Part of New Program 
Designed to Increase Efficiency 


By J. WALTER HUFFINGTON 


W. A. JOHNSTONE 
- : Supervisor of Colored Schools, State of Maryland 


President, Civil Service Commission, State of California 


was adopted in 1913 under the ad- 

ministration of Governor Hiram 
W. Johnson. The law was well pre- 
pared and reflected the best views of 
the time in public personnel work. 

It has been amended from time to 
time with benefit to the service and jn 
keeping with the advancement in serv- 
ice methods due to wider experience 
in the handling of personnel require- 
ments in the government of employes. 

This advance must be regarded as 
satisfactory in the face of the steady, 
if not always outspoken, opposition of 
the old type of politician, who still ob- 
jects to the loss of the spoils system 
as it used to apply to the rank and file 
of State employes. 

As a result of the adoption of the law 
and the good administration of it under 
conscientious commissioners and a 
competent but undermanned staff, Cali- 
fornia today has an efficient and capa- 
ble force of employes throughout the 
civil service classification and one that 
will compare in quality with that of 
any of the great private enterprises of 
the State. 

During the administration of Gover- 
nor C. C. Young the Civil Service Com- 
mission has been reorganized as a di- 
vision within the Department of Fi- 
nance with the official title of Division 
of Personnel and Organization. The 
division is headed by a chief, placed 
under civil service, selected by the 
State Civil Service Commission, which 
still retains the complete independence 
of action it heretofore held. 


TT Civil Service Act of California 


v 

The chief of the division handles the 
administrative duties that were for- 
merly performed by the executive mem- 
ber of the Commission and is further 
in charge of personnel, office, compen- 
sation, classification, or other special 
surveys that may be assigned to the 
division by the director of finance and 
general authority given him by law. 

Through negotiation with the Bureau 
of Public Personnel Administration 
and the cooperation of the director of 
finance, part-time service of Fred Tel- 
ford, director of the Bureau, has been 
secured and under his supervision a 
general study of the division has been 
going on for the purpose of bringing 
its operations up to the best standards 
of present-day pro edure. 

Among other things that are being 
initiated is a working arrangement with 
the department of political science of 
the University of California for the 
training of selected students by a com- 
bination of theoretical studies at the 
university with practical training in 
the offices of the division at Sacra- 
mento, in the expectation that such stu- 
dents will be grounded both in theory 


and in a practical experience that will 
fit them to step into State service as 
effective employes without further 
preparation. 

It is anticipated that, if this method 
proves successful, it may be extended 
to other departments of public service 
in both State and municipal fields. A 
graduate member of the division’s staff 
assists in the undergraduate class work 
at Berkeley and is vocational director 
of the students’ work at the division 
office in Sacramento. Mr. Telford gives 
graduate leetures at the university. 
Included in this university program is 
a plan for the opening of a branch of 
the Bureau of Public Personnel Admin- 
istration at Berkeley for the benefit of 
western personnel administrators. 


v 

A careful study of the Probst service 
rating system has been under way for 
several months with the idea of putting 
this system into operation in the State 
service in place of the so-called system 
of efficiency records which was adopted 
by the Commission several years ago, 
and which is admittedly of little or no 
value. Wherever the Probst plan has 
been tried it has shown itself to be 
superior to any other system yet de- 
vised, and no defects that cannot be 
corrected or overcome have been found 
in it. The Commission is considering 
an amendment to its rules and regula- 
tions which will make this system ef- 
fective in the State service. 

The most important undertaking of 
the division is a complete classification 
and compensation survey of all State 
employes, outside of the educational 
service, which is well under way and 
the field work will probably be com- 
pleted in November. This is the first 
general overhauling of the classified 
and other service by the State in 10 
years and much improvement in office 
organization is to be expected from it 
as well as the correction of many minor 
injustices in the employment and com- 
pensation of employes. 


ce 

The age limits in the entrance to 
State employment, already liberal, have 
been broadened so that effective and 
efficient men and women especially val- 
uable in State employment may be ad- 
mitted. The general range of age en- 
trance is from 18 to 60 years. 

Many classification and compensation 
problems will be met in the survey now 
under way which will call for careful 
and skillful consideration. In general 
the lower places in the State service are 
better paid than in private employment. 
The top positions carrying heavy re- 
sponsibilities do not measure up in 
compensation with that paid by the 
great corporations or in private fields 
where equal duties, qualifications and 
responsibilities exist. 


FE. resh Air in Industrial Plants 


Proper Ventilation Seen as Economic Asset 
By DR. ROBERT E. PLUNKETT 


Director, Division of Tuberculosis, Department of Health, State of New York 


is an aid to good health, it is 

equally important, if not more so, 
in industry. Many industrial leaders, 
appreciating the manifold ventilation 
problems prevailing in their plants, 
have spent considerable time and 
money in research work in an endeavor 
to remove every possible health hazard. 
Not only do they realize that employes 
are entitled to healthful working con- 
ditions, but they also know that a 
healthy employe is one of their greatest 
economic assets. 

From the standpoint of fresh air and 
health, dust, gases and fumes consti- 
tute the principal hazard in industry. 
Among the trades in which dusts may 
be a menace to health are mining, gran- 
ite cutting, pottery and china manufac- 
ture, metal grinding, drilling, sand 
blasting, grain shoveling, and those in 
which lead in its various forms is con- 
stantly used. 

The various acids, salts of lead, wood 
alcohol, illuminating gas and its con- 
stituent carbon monoxide which is also 
found in automobile exhausts, are the 
sources of some of the gases and fumes 
which often cause acute or chronic ill- 
ness. The extent to which auto ex- 
haust gases are responsible for varying 
degrees of ill health is not generally 
recognized. 

The State, principally through the 
Department of Labor, has assisted in- 
dustry in its attempt to find ways and 
means by which the prevailing dangers 
may be minimized. Regulations have 
been made and laws passed requiring 
certain protective measures for em- 
ployes. 

An example of how heav'ly dust 
laden the air may be in the most haz- 
ardous employments is cited by one ob- 
server who claims that a cubic yard of 
air in the vicinity of a certain machine 
may contain 600,000,000 particles of 


1‘ FRESH AIR in the home or school 


dust. To be sure, air laden with dust 
to such a degree is unusual; neverthe- 
less if we are to protect the health of 
the worker, we should recognize the 
significance of the various gradations 
found in insufficiently ventilated work- 
rooms. The usual amount of atmos- 
pheric dust, free from disease bacteria, 
causes no appreciable effect upon the 
health of the human body, whereas the 
presence of excessive quantities is in- 
jurious. 

Another harmful element of atmos- 
pheric working conditions, particularly 
in the textile industries, is excessive 
humidity or moisture. Experience has 
Shown that, although an unusual 
amount of atmospheric moisture is nec- 
essary for efficient work, in such occu- 
pations proper temperature and humid- 
ity may be provided by artificial means 
such as thermostatic control and prop- 
erly regulated humidifiers. 

In ordinary workshops, other than 
those mentioned, the solution of the 
problem of atmospheric control may be 
a particularly difficult one. By means 
of proper ventilating systems, air in a 
room during the colder seasons may be 
kept at 68 degrees and changed three 
or four times. an hour. 

In some industries no stone is left 
unturned to secure the most healthful 
surroundings in the various workshops, 
while at the same time little or no er- 
fort is spent in order to secure suffi- 
cient office ventilation. The type of 
work usually performed by executive 
and clerical workers demands that they 
be relieved of the necessity of con- 
stantly breathing second-hand air. By 
the use of air deflectors, or slightly 
opened windows, it is relatively easy to 
maintain proper atmospheric conditions 
in offices. Although such measures add 
materially to the health and efficiency 
of the workers they are not as gener- 
ally appreciated as they should be. 
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Tariff—(P 4--c 1). 
Taxation—(P 2--c 1) (P 3--c 5) 

(P 7--c 1, 2, 3) (P 11--c 6). 
Territories and Possessions— 

(P 5--e 1). 

Topical Survey—(P 4--c 4). 
Transportation—(P 1--c 1) 

(P 9--e 2, 6). 
Weather—(P 5--c 1). 
Wholesale Trade—(P 1--c 2) 

(P 4--c 2). 
Wild Life—(P 12--c 5). 
Wool Industry—(P 1--c 1). 
Workmen’s Compensation— 

(P 8--e 2). 
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Levy on Franchises of Electric and 


Gas Utilities and on Incomes Is Proposed in New Hampshire 
By GEORGE H. DUNCAN 


Clerk, Recess Tax Committee, State of New Hampshire 


timber upon its full value an- 

nually is fundamentally unsound 
and wrong. It has been shown that, 
on a conservative basis, there has been 
paid, at the age of 55 years, upon white 
pine timber, 85 per cent of its then 
value in taxes and interest on taxes, 
leaving 15 per cent to cover taxes and 
interest upon the land, interest upon 
the initial value, if any, repayment for 
any labor expended, any fire or insect 
loss, and profit. Under these circum- 
stances is it any wonder that vast por- 
tions of the State are waste land, so 
far as any present or potential value is 
concerned? 


It is a self-evident fact that no im- 
provement in the situation can arise 
without reducing substantially the 
amount of taxes collected, from begin- 
ning to end, upon any given quantity 
of timber; but if, by reducing this 
amount, we can promote the growing 
of timber on the waste spaces, the pros- 
pect is good that we may, in the end, 
receive more revenue. 

The Recess Tax Commission of 1927- 
1928, upon a study of the whole field 
of taxation, came to the conclusion that 
all present sources of public revenue 
were now taxed to the limit; but that 
some classes, timber in particular, were 
too heavily taxed, and its whole effort 
thereafter was directed toward finding 
some method of timber relief, without 
unduly burdening any other tax-paying 
ability. It was handicapped in its sug- 
gestions by the constitutional restric- 
tion requiring all property taxedto be 
assessed at full value and taxed at the 
same rate as other property in its class, 
thus preventing either a lower valua- 
tion or a lower rate. 

It is estimated that New Hampshire 
is deriving an annual tax revenue from 
standing timber of a little more than 
$1,000,000. The only feasible constitu- 
tional method of relief thus far pro- 
posed is total exemption of the growth, 
coupled with e deferred tax in the form 
of a severance tax. 

While it may well be that, after a 
long period of years, such a severance 
tax would bring more revenue than 
would a continuation of the present tax 
by promoting the growth of a larger 
volume of timber, yet during the transi- 
tion period some method of making up 
the deficit must be found. It is esti- 
mated that, for the first few years, a 
10 per cent severance tax would bring 
in little more than $100,000 annually. 


In some 70 of the 235 cities and 
towns, the best information we can get 
is that present timber taxes amount to 
more than 20 per cent of the total local 
revenue, in some cases rising to as 
much as two-thirds. Where then, can 
the desired and needed $1,000,000 be 
obtained? 


At present all public utilities in the 
State, railroads, telephone companies, 
express companies and the like, except 
electric and gas utilities, are assessed 
under the law in such a way that the 
publicly-created value, which for con- 
venience we term “franchise value,” is 
included for taxation. But in the two 
excepted classes no provision for effec- 
tively taxing the franchise has yet been 
devised. But, particularly in the case 
of water-generated electricity a large 
part of the franchise value derives from 


"Tt PRESENT method of taxing 


stream-flow, which in turn is dependent 
to quite an extent upon forest cover. 

It seems logical then, as well as 
equitable to other types of public util- 
ities, that these franchises should be 
taxed, especially if the revenue derived 
from the tax be used to promote forest 
growth. So it is proposed that electric 
and gas utilities should be taxed on 
franchises, the revenue therefrom being 
estimated at $350,000 annually. 


Under the law of 1923 incomes from 
interest and dividends are now taxed. 
Personal incomes are not taxed. Since 
under our system property is taxed, 
whether or not an income is derived 
from it, it seems fair that net incomes 
should be taxed, thus setting up a bal- 
ance between those actually receiving 
net incomes and those paying property 
taxes without receiving net incomes. It 
is proposed to impose a tax on net in- 
comes in excess of a minimum living 
amount at a rate of three-fourths of 
the average State tax rate—approxi- 
mately 2 per cent. It is estimated that 
thus some 35,000 income-receivers will 
pay on the average $20 each, totaling 
$700,000. The sum of the franchise tax 
and the personal income tax will be, 
then, $1,050,000, practically balancing 
the $1,000,000 lost by the deferred tim- 
ber tax. 


Certain local public enterprises have 
a state-wide interest. Of such, the two 
most important are schools and high- 
ways. So, in the distribution of the 
State equalizing funds, it has been de- 
termined that, instead of distributing 
to the different localities on the sole 
basis of timber tax loss, it would be 
wiser to take into consideration first 
schools and highways, by allocating 
school aid on a more liberal basis than 
at present, and providing that the State 
Highway Department should be allotted 
sufficient of the new revenue to enable 
it to take over the entire burden of 
State highway maintenance. But if the 
reliefs thus afforded prove insufficient, 
in any community, to offset the loss 
from timber exemption, the community 
which would otherwise suffer is to be 
reimbursed to a sufficient extent that it 
will not suffer. 

The net result of the application of 
the whole program would be that in a 
few communities with tax rates at pres- 
ent excessive the rate would be mod- 
erately reduced; but in the vast major- 
ity of communities the tax rate, so far 
as affected by the proposed new laws, 
would be exactly the same as before. 
As for individuals, all owners of stand- 
ing timber, as such, would have re- 
duced tax bills, all recipients of net in- 
comes above the stipulated minimum 
would pay slightly increased taxes, but 
the vast majority of the population 
would not be affected directly one way 
or the other. 


The Supreme Court stated in an ad- 
visory opinion that if personal incomes 
were taxed, ccrporate incomes must be 
likewise taxed. So it is proposed that 
practically the whole of the tax reve- 
nue from corporations be abated to 
manufacturers by the exemption of 
their finished product from taxation. 
On many grounds, too involved to dis- 
cuss here, the exemption thus provosed 
is economically sound, and _ should 
prove a distinct advantage under pres- 
ent manufacturing conditions. 


N 22 OF THE 23 counties of Mary- 
land there are separate schools 
for the colored population. These 

schools are under the supervision of a 
member of the staff of the State De- 
partment of Education whose title is 
Supervisor of Colored Schools. 

In each of 16 counties a colored su- 
pervisor of schools is employed toward 
whose salary the State provides $750. 
In three counties the white attendance 
officer supervises the colored schools, 
and in the remaining three counties the 
few colored schools are supervised by 
the white assistant superintendent or 
by the white supervisors. 
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By visiting schools with the county 
supervisors, by having state-wide test- 
ing programs, by holding individual 
and group conferences, and by sending 
out helpful materials, the State super- 
visor of colored schools carries forward 
the Maryland supervisory program for 
the improvement of instruction. 


In October, 1929, the county colored 
elementary teaching staff of 728 mem- 
bers included 631 or 87 per cent who 
had had a standard normal school edu- 
cation, or the equivalent, which entitled 
them to hold first grade certificates. 
This shows a remarkable improvement 
over conditions for the school years 
ending in June, 1920 and 1921, when 
less than one-third of the teachers had 
the desired training. 


The satisfactory preparation of the 
teachers is probably one factor which 
led Dr. B. C. Caldwell, field agent of 
the Jeanes Fund, to make the follow- 
ing statement at Nashville, Tenn., in 
July, 1930: 

“Going around with the county su- 
perintendents and seeing all the teach- 
ers in Maryland in the counties out- 
side of Baltimore, has led me to believe 
that Maryland has the best system of 
Negro schools.” 

Since Dr. Caldwell is the only man 
in the United States who visits the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools in all 
of the States having separate schools 
for colored children, his opinion is au- 
thoritative. 
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Elementary school attendance has in- 
creased from 17,648 for the school year 
ending June, 1920, to 20,519 in 1930. 
The school session for county elemen- 
tary schools increased from 145 days 
for the school year ending in June, 
1920, to 167 in 1930. The 1922 Legis- 
lature increased the required session to 
eight months and it is encouraging to 
find that the colored elementary schools 
are now open on the average close to 
eight and one-half months. 

While fewer than 1,000 colored boys 
and girls graduated from the elemen- 
tary schools in 1923, the number of 
graduates in 1930 totaled over 1,700. 
On the other hand, the number of col- 
ored elementary pupils who failed of 
promotion was 10,300 in 1923 and but 
5,700 in 1930, a reduction of 4,800. 


While’ only four counties had high 
schools during the school year ending 
in June, 1920, in the Fall of 1930 all of 
the counties except two are offering 
their elementary school graduates op- 
portunities for further education in 
high school. 

In the decade from 1920 to 1930 the 
colored high school enrollment in the 
counties grew from 187 to 1,953 and the 
attendance from 147 to 1,609. These 
figures exclude Baltimore County ele- 
mentary graduates attending high 
school in Baltimore City at the expense 
of the county. The average length of 
session increased from 154 to 173 days. 
The colored high schools now have a 
school year close to nine months in 
length. 

The Playground Athletic League ar- 
ranges for the athletic events in col- 
ored schools and plans for the meets 
held in 20 counties in April and early 
May. The number who entered for 
track and field events in 1920, 2,202, 
more than doubled in 1930 to 5,402. 
There were 209 dodge ball teams with 
6,600 players. In the latter year, 209 
girls from 11 counties played volley 
ball. Flag and run and catch relays 
interested 3,888 girls on 352 teams. The 
physical education program carried on 
by 494 colored teachers in 1930 is help- 
ing colored pupils to attain individual 
skill, to develop proper team and school 
spirit, and to become good losers as 
well as winners. 
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The number of county colored ele- 
mentary schools has been reduced from 
519 to 510 for the school years ending 
in June, 1920 to 1930. In the latter 
year there were 363 one-teacher colored 
schools, 59 fewer than the number in 
1920. The consolidation program is be- 
ginning to affect the colored schools, 
and transportation of colored pupils 
was provided at county expense in 11 
counties in 1930. 

Of the rooms in use by the 801 col- 
ored teachers, 330 or over 40 per cent 
are modern, having been built in the 
last decade, partly because of the stim- 
ulus of the Rosenwald Fund, which has 
totaled nearly $100,000 for buildings. 

Of 547 public school buildings hous- 
ing colored children, 367 or over two- 
thirds, had parent-teacher associations. 
The parents of 6,225 colored children, 
over one-fifth of those enrolled, visited 
the schools some time during the school 
year ending in June, 1930. 

In the Fall of 1923, the colored nor- 
mal school at Bowie established a two- 
year normal course above the high 
school grades with an enrollment of 
15 students. In the Fall of 1930 there 
were over 100 students enrolled in this 
professional course, so that Maryland 
is now training nearly one-third of the 
teachers needed to fill vacancies in the 
colored elementary schools. The State 
appropriation at Bowie has increased 
from $10,000 in 1920 to $42,200 in 1930. 
More than $100,000 has been spent on 
buildings in the last decade, making 
the inventory over $179,000. 


Protecting Wild Life of Maine 


State Preserves Found to Be Effective 
By GEORGE J. STOBIE 


Commissioner of Inland Fisheries and Game, State of Maine 


acres of territory devoted to 

game preserves and wild life 
sanctuaries, and additions are being 
made from time to time. These pre- 
serves are scattered about the State, 
on the coast, on islands, in private and 
semipublic parks and in the big woods. 
They vary greatly in size from tracts 
of a few acres to areas containing sev- 
eral townships. 

Conservationists agree that the game 
preserve is the biggest step that can 
be taken in bringing wild life back to 
normal, and so it is proving in Maine. 
When one of our preserves, of about 
45,000 acres, was established four years 
ago, it was practically impossible to 
find a deer in it. The region is only an 
easy day’s drive from the central part 
of the State and the game had been 
destroyed. At the present time, how- 
ever, it is possible to see game of all 
kinds during a drive around the bor- 
ders of the preserve. 

The first game preserves in this State 
were established in 1917, by special 
acts of the Legislature. Others have 
been established at succeeding sessions 
until now there are 38 reserved areas. 
Bills asking for the designation of cer- 
tain tracts as game preserves have been 
very easy to get through, and as a re- 
sult no definite requirements have ever 
been set up, until 1929, when an act 
was passed giving the Commissioner of 
Inland Fisheries and Game and the 
Forest Commissioner joint authority to 
establish game preserves for 10-year 
periods in the six counties of the State 
which contain large areas of wild 
lands. 


M AINE has approximately 439,000 


Two such tracts have already been 
set aside, one of 89,434 acres in Aroos- 
took County and one of 45,000 acres in 
Somerset County. In choosing these 
preserves great care was taken to select 
regions which are natural breeding 
grounds for game and are plentifully 
supplied with food, water and ‘coverts. 

All game preserves are marked with 
large metal signs in black and yellow, 
and are given special patrol attention 
by the game wardens. Signs are placed 
at all roads entering the preserves and 
at points in clearings and open spaces 
where they may be easily seen. Hunt- 
ing and trapping are forbidden and fire- 
arms may not be carried in the reserved 
territory. 

No distinction is made legally be- 
tween the seacoast preserves and the 
forest ones, but in practice the coast 
preserves become refuges for ducks and 
other waterfowl. If. beaver, otter or 
other animals pass within the limits of 
the preserve, however, they are af- 
forded full protection. 

_While our game sanctuaries are de- 
signed, of course, for deer, moose, 
grouse and other wanted game, they 
also afford immunity for the predatory 
animals of the lynx, cat and weasel 
families. Foxes are deemed a foe to 
grouse and have been known to kill 
new-born deer. Likewise, there are 
species of hawks and owls which are a 
menace, 

Game and birds will reach only a cer- 
tain level in the preserves in Maine 
unless the Legislature gives authority 
to employ trappers to keep down the 
natural increase of destructive species. 
An unregulated game preserve will to 
a degree defeat its own purpose. 





